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CHAPTER I. 

A CHAPTER-FULL OF LOVERS. 

We had about this time a pleasant and quite 
unexpected visit from Lord Ilbury. He had 
come to pay his respects, understanding that my 
Uncle Silas was sufficiently recovered to see 
visitors. "And I think I'll run up-stairs first, 
and see him, if he admits me, and then I have 
ever so long a message from my sister 
Mary, for you and Miss Millicent; but I 
had better dispose of my business first — don't 
you think so ? — and I shall return in a few 
minutes." 

And as he spoke our tremulous old butler re- 
turned to say that Uncle Silas would be happy 
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2 UNCLE SILAS, 

to see him. So he departed; and you can't 
think how pleasant our homely sitting-room 
looked with his coat and stick in it — guarantees 
of his return. 

"Do you think, Milly, he is going to speak 
about the timber, you know, that Cousin Knollys 
spoke of? . I do hope not." 

"So do I," said Milly. "I wish he'd stayed 
a bit longer with us first, for if he does, father 
will sure to turn him out of doors, and we'll see 
no more of him." 

" Exactly, my dear Milly ; and he's so plea- 
sant and good-natured." 

** And he likes you awful well, he does." 

"I'm sure he likes us both equally, Milly; 
he talked a great deal to you at Elverston, 
and used to ask you so often to sing those 
two pretty Lancashire ballads," I said; "but 
you know when you were at your controver- 
sies and religious exercises in the window, with 
that pillar of the church, the Rev. Spriggs 
Biddlepen— " 

"Get awa' wi' your nonsense, Maud; how 
could I help answering when he dodged me up 
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and down my Testament and catechism ? — an 
I *most hate him, I tell you, you and Cousin 
KnoUys, youVe such fools, I do. And whatever 
you say, the lord likes you uncommon, and well 
you know it, ye hussy." 

^^ I know no such thing ; and you don't think 
it, you hussy, and I really don't care who likes 
me or who doesn't, except my relations ; and I 
make the lord a present to you, if you'll have 
him." 

In this strain were we talking when he re- 
entered the room, a little sooner than we had 
expected to see him. 

Milly, who, you are ,to recollect, was only in 
process of reformation, and still retained some- 
thing of the Derbyshire dairymaid, gave me a 
little clandestine pinch on the arm just as he 
made his appearance. 

"I just refused a present from her," said 
odious Milly, in answer to his inquiring look, 
** because I knew she could not spare it." 

The effect of all this was that I blushed one 
of my overpowering blushes. People told me 
they became me very much ; I hope so, for the 
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misfortune was frequent; and I think nature 
owed me that compensation. 

"It places you both in a most becoming 
light/' said Lord Hbury, quite innocently. "I 
really don't know which most to admire — the 
generosity of the offer or of the refusal." 

"Well, it was kind, if you but knew. I'm 
'most tempted to tell him," said Milly. 

I checked her with a really angry look, and 
said " Perhaps you have not observed it ; but I 
really think, for a sensible person, my Cousin 
Milly here talks more nonsense than any 
twenty other girls." 

" A twenty-girl power ! That's an immense 
compliment. I've the greatest respect for non- 
sense, I owe it so much ; and I really think if 
nonsense were banished, the earth would grow 
insupportable." 

" Thank you, Lord Ilbury," said Milly, who 
had grown quite easy in his company during our 
long visit at Elverston ; " and I tell you, Miss 
Maud, if you grow saucy, I'll accept your pre- 
sent, and what will you say then ?" 

" I really don't know ; but just now I want 
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to ask Lord Ilbury how he thinks my uncle 
looks ; neither I nor Milly have seen him since 
his illness/' 

*' Very much weaker, I think ; but he may 
be gaining strength. Still, as my business was 
not quite pleasant, I thought it better to postpone 
it, and if you think it would be right, I'lJ write 
to Doctor Bryerly to ask him to postpone the 
discussion for a little time." 

I at once assented, and thanked him ; indeed if 
I had had my way, the subject should never 
have been mentioned, I felt so hard-hearted and 
rapacious ; but Lord Ilbury explained that the 
trustees were constrained by the provisions of 
the will, and that I really had no power to 
release them ; and I hoped that Uncle Silas also 
understood all this. 

"And now," said he, "we've returned to 
Grange, my sister and I, &nd it is nearer than 
Elverston, so that we are really neighbours ; and 
Mary wants Lady KnoUys to fix a time — she 
owes-us a visit, you know — and you really must 
come at the same time ; it will be so very plea- 
sant, the same party exactly meeting in a new 
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scene; and we have not half explored our 
neighbourhood; and IVe got down all those 
Spanish engravings I told you of, and the 
Venetian missals, and all the rest* I think I 
remember very accurately the things you were 
most interested oy, and they're all there ; and 
really jou must promise, you and Miss Millicent 
Ruthyn. And I forgot to mention — you know 
you complained that you were ill supplied with 
books, so Mary thought you would allow her to 
share her supply — they are the new books, you 
know — and when you have read yours, you and 
she can exchange." 

What girl was ever quite frank about her 
likings ? I don't think I was more of a cheat 
than others; but I never could tell of myself. 
It is quite true that this duplicity and reserve 
seldom deceives. Our hypocrisies are forced 
upon some of our sex by the acuteness and 
vigilance of all in this field of inquiry ; but if 
we are sly we are also lynx-eyed, capital de- 
tectives, most ingenious in fitting together Idie 
bits and dovetails of a cumulative case ; and in 
those afiairs of love and liking^ have a terrible 
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exploratory instinct, and so, for. the most part, 
when detected, we are found out not only to be 
in love, but to be rogues moreover. 

Lady Mary was very kind ; but had Lady 
Mary of her own mere motion, taken all this 
trouble? Was there no more enei^etic influence 
at the bottom of that welcome chest of books, 
which arrived only half an hour later ? The 
circulating library of those days was not the 
epidemic and ubiquitous influence to which it 
has grown ; and there were many places where 
it could not find you out. 

Altogether that evening Bartram had acquired 
i. peculiar beauty — a bright and mellow glow, in 
which, even its gate-posts and wheelbarrow were 
interesting, and next day came a little cloud — 
Dudley appeared. 

" You may be sure he wants money," said 
Milly. " He and father had words this morn- 
ing." 

He took a chair at our luncheon, found fault 
with everything in his own laconic dialect, ate a 
good deal notwithstanding, and was sulky, and 
with Milly, snappish. To me, on the contrary, 
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when Milly went into the hall, he was mild and 
whimpering, and disposed to be confidential. 

** There's the Governor says he hasn't a bob ! 
Danged if I know how an old fellah in his bed- 
room muddles away money at that rate. I don't 
suppose he thinks I can git along without tin, 
and he knows them trustees won t gi'e me a tizzy 
till they gets what they calls an opinion — dang 
'em! Bryerly says he doubts it must all go 
under settlement. They'll settle me nicely if 
they do ; and Governor knows all about it, and 
won't gi'e me a danged brass farthin', an' me wi' 
bills to pay an' lawyers — dang 'em — writing 
letters. He knows summat o' that hissel^ does 
Governor ; and he might ha' consideration a bit 
for his own flesh and blood, / say. But he 
never does nout for none but hisself. I'll sell 
his books and his jewels next fit he takes — that's 
how I'll fit him." 

This amiable young man, glowering, with his 
elbows on the table and his fingers in his great 
whiskers, followed his homily, where clergymen 
append the blessing, with a muttered variety of 
very, different matter. 
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***Now, Maud," said he, pathetically, leaning 
back suddenly in his chair, with all his conscious 
beauty and misfortunes in his face ; **is not it 
hard lines T 

I thought the appeal was going to shape itself 
into an application for money ; but it did not. 

'* I never know'd a reel beauty — first-chop, of 
course, I mean — that wasn't kind along of it, 
and I'm a fellah as can't git along without sym- 
pathy — that's why I say it — an' isn't it hard 
lines? Now, say it's hard lines — haint it^ 
Maud?" 

I did not know exactly what hard lines meant, 
but I said — 

" I suppose it is very disagreeable." 

And with this concession, not caring to hear 
any more in the same vein, I rose, intending to 
take my departure. 

"No, that's jest it. I knew ye'd say it, 
Maud. Ye're a kind lass — ye be — 'tis in yer 
pretty face. I like ye awful, I do — ^there's hot 
a handsomer lass in Liverpool nor Lunnon itself 
— ru) where." 

He had seized my hand, and trying to place 
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his arm about my waist, essayed that salute 
which I had so narrowly escaped on my first 
introduction. 

" Don% sir," I exclaimed, in high indignation, 
escaping at the same moment from his grasp. 

** No offence, lass ; no harm, Maud ; you must 
not be so shy — ^we're cousins, ye know — an' I 
wouldn't hurt ye, Maud, no more nor I'd knock 
my head off. I wouldn't." 

I did not wait to hear the rest of his tender 
protestations ; but, without showing how nervous 
I was, I glided out of the room quietly, making 
an orderly retreat, the more meritorious as I 
heard him call after me persuasively — 

" Come back, Maud. What are ye afeard on, 
lass? Come back, I say — do now; there's a 
good wench." 

As Milly and I were taking our walk that 
day, in the direction of the Windmill Wood, to 
which, in consequence perhaps of some secret 
order, we had now free access, we saw Beauty, 
for the first time since her illness, in the little 
yard, throwing grain to the poultry. 

" How do you find yourself to-day, Meg ? I 
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am very glad to see you able to be about again ; 
but I hope it is not too soon." 

We were standing at the barred gate of the 
little enclosure, and quite close to Meg, who, 
however, did not choose to raise her head ; but, 
continuing to shower her grain and potato skins 
among her hens and chickens, said in a low 
tone — 

*' Father baint in sight ? Look jist round a 
bit and say if ye see him/' 

But Dickon's dusky red costume was nowhere 
visible. 

So Meg looked up, pale and thin, and with her 
old grave, observant eyes, and she said quietly — 

** 'Tisn t that I'm not glad to see ye ; but if 
father was to spy me talking friendly wi' ye, 
now that I'm hearty, and you havin' no more 
call to me, he'd be all'ays a watching and thinkin' 
I was tellin' o' tales, and 'appen he'd want 
me to worrit ye for money, Miss Maud ; an' 
'tisn't here he'd spend it, but in the Feltram 
pottusses, he would, and we want for nothin' 
that's good for us. But that's how 'twould be, 
an' he'd all'ays be a jawing and a lickin' of I ;.so 
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don't mind me, Miss Maud, and 'appen I might 
do ye a good turn some day." 

A few days after this little interview with 
Meg, as Milly and I were walking briskly — ^for 
it was a clear frosty day — along the pleasant 
slopes of the sheep-walk, we were overtaken by 
Dudley Ruthyn. It was not a pleasant surprise. 
There was this mitigation, however ; we were on 
foot, and he driving in a dog-cart along the track 
leading to the moor, with his dogs and gun. He 
brought his hocse for a moment to a walk, and 
with a careless nod to me, removing his short 
pipe from his mouth, he said— 

" Governor's callin' for ye, Milly; and he told 
me to send you slick home to him if I saw you, 
and I think he'll gi'e ye some money ; but ye 
better take him while he's in the humour, lass, 
or mayhap ye'U go long without." 

And with those words, apparently intent on 
his game, he nodded again, and, pipe in mouth, 
drove at a quick trot over the slope of the hill, 
and disappeared. 

So I agreed to await Milly 's return while she 
ran home, and rejoined me where I was. Away 
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she ran, in high spirits, and I wandered listlessly 
about in search of some convenient spot to sit 
down upon, for I was a little tired. 

She had not been gone five minutes, when I 
heard a step approaching, and looking round, 
saw the d(^-cart close by, the horse browsing on 
the short grass, and Dudley Ruthyn within a 
few paces of me. 

** Ye see, Maud, IVe bin thinkin' why you're 
so vexed wi' me, an* I thought I'd jest come 
back an' ask ye what I may a' done to anger ye 
so ; there's no sin in that, I think — is there ?" 

** I'm not angry. I did not say so. I hope 
that's enough," I said, startled ; and, notwith- 
standing my speech, very angry, for I felt in- 
stinctively that Milly's despatch homeward was 
a mere trick, and I the dupe of this coarse 
stratagem. 

" Well then, if ye baint angry, so much the 
better, Maud. I only want to know why you're 
afeard o' me. I never struck a man foul, much 
less hurt a girl, in my days ; besides, Maud, I 
likes ye too well to hurt ye. Dang it, lass, 
you're my cousin, ye know, and cousins is 
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all'ays together and lovin' like, an' none says 
again it." 

" I've nothing to explain- there is nothing to 
explain. I've been quite friendly," I said, 
hurriedly. 

*' Friendly I Well, if there baint a cram! 
How can ye think it friendly, Maud, when ye 
won't a'most shake hands wi' me ? It's enough 
to make a fellah sware, or cry a'most. Why 
d'ye like aggravatin' a poor devil ? Now baint 
ye an ill-natured little puss, Maud, an' I likin' 
ye so well ? You're the prettiest lass in Derby- 
shire ; there's nothin' I wouldn't do for ye." 

And he backed his declaration with an oath. 

" Be so good, then, as to re-enter your dog- 
cart and drive away," I replied, very much 
incensed. 

" Now, there it is again ! Ye can't speak me 
civil. Another fella'd fly out, an' maybe kiss 
ye for spite ; but I baint that sort, I'm all for 
coaxin' and kindness, an' ye won't let me. 
What be you drivin' at, Maud?" 

" I think I've said very plainly, sir, that I 
wish to be alone. You've nothing to say, except 
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utter nonsense, and I've heard quite enough. 
Once for all, I beg, sir, that you will be so good 
as to leave me." 

** Well, now, look here, Maud ; I'll do any- 
thing you like — burn me if I don't — if you'll 
only jest be kind to me, like cousins should. 
What did I ever do to vex you ? If you think 
I like any lass better than you — some fellah at 
Elverston's bin talkin', maybe — it's nout but lies 
an' nonsense. Not but there's lots o' wenches 
likes me well enough, though I be a plain lad, 
and speaks my mind straight out." 

" I can't see that you are so frank, sir, as you 
describe ; you have just played a shabby trick 
to bring about this absurd and most disagree- 
able interview." 

" And supposin' I did send that fool, Milly, 
out o' the way, to talk a bit wi' you here, where's 
the harm? Dang it, lass, ye musn't be too 
hard. Didn't I say I'd do whatever ye 
wished ?" 

" And you warit^^ said I. 

*' Ye mean to get along out o' this ? Well, 
now, I will. There! No use, of course. 
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askin' you to kiss and be friends, before I go, as 
cousins should. Well, don't be riled, lass, I'm 
not askin it ; only mind, I do like you awiul, 
and 'appen I'll find ye in better humour another 
time. Good-by, Maud ; 111 make ye like me 
at last." 

And with these words, to my comfort, he 
addressed himself to his horse and pipe, and was 
soon honestly on his way to the moor. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE RIVALS. 

All the time that Dudley chose to persecute 
me with his odious society, I continued to walk 
at a brisk pace toward home^ so that I had 
nearly reached the house when Milly met me, 
with a note which had arrived for me by the 
post, in her hand. 

" Here, Milly, are more verses. He is a very 
persevering poet, whoever he is/' So I broke 
the seal ; but this time it was prose. And the 
first words were " Captain Oakley !" 

I confess to an odd sensation as these remark- 
able words met my eye. It might possibly be a 
proposal. I did not wait to speculate, however, 
but read these sentences traced in the identical 
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handwriting which had copied the lines with 
which I had been twice favoured. 

" Captain Oakley presents his compliments to 
Miss Buthyn, and trasts she will excuse his 
venturing to ask whether, during his short stay 
in Feltram, he might be permitted to pay his 
respects at Eartram-Haugh. He has been 
making a short visit to his aunt, and could not 
find himself so near without at least attempting 
to renew an acquaintance which he has never 
ceased to cherish in memory. If Miss Euthyn 
would be so very good as to favour him with 
ever so short a reply to the question he ventures 
most respectfully to ask, her decision would 
reach him at the Hall Hotel, Feltram." 

**Well, he's a round-about fellah, anyhow. 

Couldn't he come up and see you if he wanted 

to? They poeters, they do love writing long 

yarns — don't they ?" And with this reflection, 

. Milly took the note and read it through again. 

"It's jolly polite anyhow, isn't it Maud?" 
said Milly, who had conned it over, and ac- 
cepted it as a model composition. . 

I must hav« been, I think, naturally a rather 
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shrewd girl ; and considering how very little I 
had seen of the world — ^nothing in fact — I often 
wonder now at the sage conclusions at which 
I arrived. 

Were I to answer this handsome and cunning 
fool according to his folly, in what position 
diould I find myself? No doubt my reply 
would induce a rejoinder, and that compel 
another note from me, and that invite yet 
another firora him ; and however his might im* 
prove in warmth, they were sure not to abate. 
Was it his impertinent plan, with this* show of 
respect and ceremony, to drag me into a clandes* 
tine correspondence ? Inexperienced girl as I 
Was, I fired at tiie idea of becoming his dupe, 
and fancying, perhaps, that there was more in 
merely answering his note than it would have 
amounted to, I said — 

** That kmd of thing may answer very well 
with button-makers, but ladies don't like it 
What would your papa think of it if he found 
» that I had been writing to him, and seeing him 
without his permission ? If he wanted to see me 
he could have " — (I really did not know exactly 
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what he could have done)— "he could have 
timed his visit to Lady KnoUys differently ; at 
all events, he has no right to place me in an 
embarrassing situation, and I am certain Cousin 
Knollys would say so; and I think his note 
both shabby and impertinent" 

Decision was not with me an int€|llectual 
process. When quite cool I was the most un- 
decided of mortals, but once my feelings were 
excited I was prompt and bold. 

"Til give the note to Uncle Silas," I said, 
quickening my pace toward home ; " he'll know 
what to do." 

But Milly, who, I fancy, had no objection 
to the little romance which the young officer 
proposed, told me that she could not see her 
father, that he was ill, and not speaking to any- 
one. 

" And arn't ye making a plaguy row about 
nothin' ? I lay a guinea if ye had never set 
eyes on Lord Ilbury you'd a told him to come, 
and see ye, an' welcome.'* • 

" Don't talk like a fool, Milly. You never 
knew me do anything deceitful. Lord Ilbury 
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has no more to do with it, you know very well, 
than the man in the moon/' 

I was altogether very indignant. I did not 
speak another word to Milly. The proportions 
of the house are so great that it is a much 
longer walk than you yrould suppose from the 
hall-door to Uncle Silas's room. But I did not 
cool all that way; and it was not till I had 
just reached the lobby, and saw the sour, 
jealous face, and high caul of old Wyat, and 
felt the influence of that neighbourhood, that I 
paused to reconsider. I fancied there was a 
cool consciousness of success behind all the de* 
ferential phraseology of Captain Oakley, which 
nettled me extremely. No ; there could be no 
doubt I tapped softly at the door. 

"What is it noWj Miss?" snarled the queru- 
lous old woman, with her shrivelled fingers on 
the door-handle. 

" Can I see my uncle for a moment ?" 

"He's tired, and not a word from him'^all 
day long." 

"Not ill, though?" 

"Awful bad in the night," said the old 
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crone, with a sudden savage glare in my face, 
as if / had brought it about. 

**0h! Fm very sorry. I had not heard a 
word of it.*' 

"No one does but old Wyat. There's Milly 
there never asks neither — ^his own child V 

^* Weakness, or what?'* 

" One o' them fits. He'll slide awa' in one 
o' them some day, and no one but old Wyat 
to know nor ask word about it; that's how 
'twill be." 

** Will you please hand him this note, if he 
is well enough to look at it, and say I am at 
the door?" 

She took it with a peevish nod and a grunt, 
closing the door in my face, and in a few 
minutes returned — 

" Come in wi' ye,*' said Dame Wyat, and I 
appeared. 

Uncle Silas, who, after his nightly horror or 
vision, lay extended on a sofa, with his faded 
yellow silk dressing gown about him, his long 
white hair hanging toward the ground, and that 
wild and feeble smile lighting his face — a glim- 
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mer I feared to look upon — his long thin arms 
lay by his sides, with hands and fingers that 
stirred not, except when now and then, with a 
feeble motion, he wet his temples and forehead 
with eau de Cologne from a glass saucer placed 
beside him. 

"Excellent girl! dutiful ward and niece!" 
murmured the oracle; "heaven reward you — 
your frank dealing is your own safety and my 
peace. Sit you down, and say who is this Cap- 
tain Oakley, when you made his acquaintance, 
what his age, fortune, and expectations, and who 
the aunt he mentions." 

Upon all these points I satisfied him as fully 
as I was able. 

"Wyat — the white drops," he called in a 
thin, stern tone. " I'll write a line presently. 
I can't see visitors, and, of course, you can't re- 
ceive young captains before you've come out 
Farewell ! God bless you, dear." 

Wyat was dropping the " white" restorative 
into a wine-glass and the room was redolent of 
ether. I was glad to escape. The figures and 
whole mise en schne were unearthly. 
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" Well, Milly/^ I said, as I met her in the 
hall, " your papa is going to write to him.** 

I sometimes wonder whether Milly was r^t, 
and how I should have acted a few monthd 
earlier. 

Next day whom should we meet in the Wind- 
mill Wood but Captain Oakley. The spot 
where this interesting rencontre occurred was near 
that ruinous bridge on my sketch of which I had 
received so many compliments. It was so great 
a surprise that I had not time to recollect my 
indignation, and, having received him very 
affably, I found it impossible, during our brief 
interview, to recover my lost altitude. 

After our greetings were over, and some com* 
pliments neatly made, he said — 

** I had such a curious note from Mr. Silas 
Ruthyn. I am sure he thinks me a very im- 
pertinent fellow, for it was really anything but 
inviting — extremely rude, in fact. But I could 
not quite see that because he does not want me 
to invade his bed-room — an incursion I never 
dreamed of — ^I was not to present myself to you, 
who had already honoured me with your 
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acquaintance^ with the sanction of those who 
were most interested in your welfare, and who 
were just as well qualified as he, I fancy, to say 
who were qualified for such an honour,"* 

" My uncle, Mr. Silas Kuthyn, you are aware, 
is my guardian; and this is my cousin, his 
daughter." 

This was an opportunity of becoming a little 
lofty, and I improved it He raised his hat and 
bowed to Milly. 

"I'm afraid I Ve been very rude and stupid. 
Mr. Kuthyn, of course, has a perfect right to— 
to — in fact, I was not the least aware that I had 
the honour of so near a relation's — ^a — a — and 
what exquisite scenery you have. I think thid 
country round Feltram particularly fine ; and this 
Bartram-Haugh is, I venture to say, about the 
very most beautiful spot in this beautiful region. 
I do assure you I am tempted beyond measure 
to make Feltram and the Hall Hotel my head* 
quarters for at least a week. I only regret the 
foliage ; but your trees show wonderfully, even 
in winter, so many of them have got that ivy 
Itbout them. They say it spoils trees, but it cer* 
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tainly beautifies them. I have just ten day s^ leave 
unexpired ; I wish I could induce you to advise 
me how to apply them. What shall I do, Miss 
Ruthyn?" 

" I am the worst person in the world to make 
plans, even for myself, I find it so troublesome. 
What do you say ? Suppose you try Wales or 
Scotland, and climb up some of those fine moun- 
tains that look so well in winter ?" 

*' I should much prefer Feltram. I so wish 
you would recommend it. What is this pretty 
plant?** 

" We call that Maud's myrtle. She planted 
it, and it's very pretty when it's full in blow," 
said Milly. 

Our visit to Elverston had been of immense 
use to us both. 

" Oh ! planted by you T he said, very softly, 
with a momentary corresponding glance. ** May 
I— ever so little — just a leaf?" 

And without waiting for permission, he held a 
sprig of it next his waistcoat. 

**Ye8, it goes very prettily with those but- 
tons. They are very pretty buttons; are not 
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Aey, Milly ? A present, a souvenir, I dare 
say r 

This was a terrible hit at the button-maker, 
and I thought he looked a little oddly at me, 
but my countenance was so " bewitchingly simple" 
&at I suppose his suspicions were allayed. 

Now, it was very odd of me, I must confess, 
to talk in this way, and to receive all those 
tender allusions from a gentleman about whom I 
had spoken and felt so sharply only the evening 
before. But Bartram was abominably lonely. 
A civilised person was a valuable waif or stray 
in that region of the picturesque and the brutal ; 
and to iny lady reader especially, because she 
will probably be hardest upon me, I put it — can 
you not recollect any such folly in your own past 
life ? Can you not in as many minutes call to 
mind at least six similar inconsistencies of your 
6wn practising? For my part, I really can't 
see the advantage of being the weaker sex if we 
are ^always to be as strong as our masculine 
neighbours. 

There was, indeed, no revival of the little 
sentiment n^hich 1 had once experienced. When 
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these things once expire I do believe they 
are as hard to revive as our dead lap-dogs^ 
guinea-pigs and parrots. It was my perfect 
coolness which enabled me to chat, I flatter 
myself, so agreeably with the refined Captain^ 
who plainly thought me his captive, and waiS 
probably now and then thinking v^hat was to be 
done to utilize that little bit of Bartram^ or to 
beautify some other, when he should see fit to 
become its master, as we rambled over tiiese 
wild but beautiful grounds. 

It was just about then that Milly nudged 
me rather vehemently, and whispered "Look 
there!" 

I followed with mine the direction of her eyes, 
and saw my odious cousin, Dudley, in a flagrant 
pair of cross-barred pegtops, and what Milly be- 
fore her reformation used to call other ** slops** 
of corresponding atrocity approaching our refined 
little party with great strides. I really think 
that Milly was very nearly ashamed of him. I 
certainly was. I had no apprehension, however, 
of the scene which was imminent. 

The charming Captain mistook him probably 
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for some rustic servant of the place, for he con- 
tinued his agreeable remarks up to the very 
moment when Dudley, whose face was pale with 
anger, and whose rapid advance had not served 
to cool him, without recollecting to salute either 
Milly or me, accosted our elegant companion as 
follows ; — 

" By your leave. Master, baint you summat 
in the wrong box here, don't you think ?" 

He had planted himself directly in his front, 
and looked unmistakably menacing. 

** May I speak to him ? Will you excuse 
me ?" said the Captain blandly. 

^* Ow — ay, they'll excuse ye ready enough, I 
dessay; you're to deal wi' me though. Baint 
ye in the wrong box now ?" 

** I'm not conscious, sir, of being in a box at 
all,'* replied the Captain, with severe disdain. 
^^ It strikes me you are disposed to get up a row. 
Let us, if you please, get a little apart from the 
ladies if that is your purpose." 

** I mean to turn you out o' this the way ye 
came. If you make a row so much the wuss 
for you, for I'll lick ye to fits." 
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"Tell him not to fight,** whispered Milly; 
"he'll a' no chance wi' Dudley." 

I saw Dickon Hawkes grinning over the 
paling on which he leaned. 

*' Mr. Hawkes," I said, drawing Milly with 
me toward that unpromising meditator, " pray 
prevent unpleasantness and go between them." 

** An' git licked o' both sides ? Rather 
not, Miss, thank ye,'* grinned Dickon, tran- 
quilly. 

** Who are you, sir ?" demanded our romantic 
acquaintance, with military sternness. 

" I'll tell you who you are — you're Oakley, as 
stops at the Hall, that Governor wrote, over 
night, not to dare, show your nose inside the 
grounds. You're a half-starved cappen, come 
down here to look for a wife, and " 

Before Dudley could finish his sentence, Cap 
tain Oakley, than whose face no regimentals 
could possibly have been more scarlet, at that 
moment, struck with his switch at Dudley's 
handsome features. 

I don't know how it was done — by some 
"devilish cantrip slight" A smack was heard, 
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and the Captain lay on his back on the ground, 
with his mouth full of blood. 

** How do ye like the taste o' that ?" roared 
Dickon, from his post of observation. 

In an instant Captain Oakley was on his feet 
again, hatless, looking quite frantic, and striking 
out at Dudley, who was ducking and dipping 
quite coolly, and again the same horrid sound, 
only this time it was double, like a quick post- 
man's knock, and Captain Oakley was on the 
grass again. 

"Tapped his smeller, by ,*' thundered 

Dickon, with a roar of laughter. 

"Come away, Milly, I'm growing ill," 
said I. 

" Drop it, Dudley, I tell ye ; you'll kill him," 
screamed Milly. 

But the devoted Captain, whose nose and 
mouth sad shirt-front formed now but one great 
patch of blood, and who was bleeding beside 
over one eye, dashed at him again. 

I turned away. I felt quite faint, and on 
the point of crying, with mere horror. 
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** Hammer away at his knocker," bellowed 
Dickon, in a frenzy of delight. 

" He'll break it now, if it ain't already," cried 
Milly, alluding, as I afterwards understood, to 
the Captain's Grecian nose. 

** Brayvo, little un !" The Captain was con- 
siderably the taller. 

Another smack, and, I suppose, Captain 
Oakley fell once more. 

"Hooray! the dinner-service again, by ^," 

roared Dickon. ** Stick to that. Over the 
same ground — ^subsoil, I say. He han't enough 
yet." 

In a perfect tremor of disgust, I was making 
as quick a retreat as I could, and as I did, I 
heard Captain Oakley shriek hoarsely — 

"You're a d prizefighter; I can't box 

you." 

" I told ye I'd lick ye to fits," hooted Dudley. 

" But you're the son of a gentleman, and by 
you shall fight me 05 a gentleman." 

A yell of hooting laughter from Dudley and 
Dickon followed this sally. 
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" Gie my love to the Colonel, and think o' 
me when ye look in the glass — won't ye ? An' 
so you're goin' arter all ; well, follow what's left 
o' yer nose. Ye forgot some o' yer ivories — 
didn't ye — on th' grass ?" 

These and many similar jibes followed the 
mangled Captain in his retreat. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DOCTOR BRYERLY REAPPEARS. 

No one who has not experienced it can imagine 
the nervous disgust and horror which such a 
spectacle as we had been forced in part to wit- 
ness, leaves upon the mind of a young person of 
my peculiar temperament. 

It affected ever after my involuntary estimate 
of the principal actors in it. An exhibition of 
such thorough iilferiority, accompanied by such 
a shock to the feminine sense of elegance, is not 
forgotten by any woman. Captain Oakley had 
been severely beaten by a smaller man. It was 
pitiable, but also undignified; and Milly's 
anxieties about his teeth and nose, though in a 
certain sense horrible, had also a painful sus- 
picion of the absurd. 
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People say, on the other hand, that superior 
prowess, even in such barbarous contests, inspires 
in our sex an interest akin to admiration. I can 
positively say in my case it was quite the 
reverse. Dudley Ruthyn stood lower than ever 
in my estimation; for though I feared him 
more, it was by reason of these brutal and cold- 
blooded associations. 

After this I lived in constant apprehension of 
being summoned to my uncle's room, and being 
called on for an explanation of my meeting 
with Captain Oakley, which, notwithstanding my 
perfect innocence, looked suspiciously, but no 
such inquisition resulted. Perhaps he did not 
suspect me ; or, perhaps, he thought, not in his 
haste, all women are liars, and did not care to 
hear what I might say. I rather lean to the 
latter interpretation. 

The exchequer just now, I suppose, by some 
means, was replenished, for next morning Dud- 
ley set off upon one of his fashionable excur- 
sions, as poor Milly thought them, to Wolver- 
hampton. And the same day Doctor Bryerly 
arrived. 
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Milly and I, from my room window, saw him 
step from his vehicle to the court-yard. 

A lean man with sandy hair and whiskers 
was in the chaise with him. Doctor Bryerly 
descended in the unchangeable black suit that 
always looked new and never fitted him. 

The Doctor looked careworn, and older, I 
thought, by several years, than when I last saw 
him. He was not shown up to my uncle's room ; 
on the contrary, Milly, who was more actively 
curious than I, ascertained that our tremulous 
butler informed him that my uncle was not suffi- 
ciently well for an interview. Whereupon Doctor 
Bryerly had pencilled a note the reply to 
which was a message from Uncle Silas, saying 
that he would be happy to see him in five 
minutes. 

As Milly and I were conjecturing what it 
might mean, and before the five minutes had ex- 
pired, Mary Quince entered. 

"Wyat bid me tell you. Miss, your uncle 
wants you this minute.'* 

When I entered his room. Uncle Silas was 
seated at the table, with his desk before him. 
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He looted up. Could anything be more dig- 
nified, suffering, and venerable ? 

" I sent for you, dear," he said very gently, 
extending his thin, white hand, and taking mine, 
which he held affectionately while he spoke, 
"because I desire to have no secrets, and wish 
you thoroughly to know all that concerns your 
own interests while subject to my guardianship ; 
and I am happy to think, my beloved niece, 
that you requite my candour. Oh, here is the 
gentleman. Sit down, dear." 

Doctor Bryerly was advancing, as it seemed, 
to shake hands with Uncle Silas, who, however, 
rose with a severe and haughty air, not the least 
over-acted, and made him a slow, ceremonious 
bow. I wondered how the homely Doctor 
could confront so tranquilly that astounding 
statue of hauteur. 

A faint and weary smile, rather sad than 
contemptuous, was the only sign he showed of 
feeling his repulse. 

" How do yaa do. Miss T he said, extending 
his hand, and greeting me after his ungallant 
fashion, as if it were an after-thought. 
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*'I think I may as well take a chair, sir," 
said Doctor Bryerly, sitting down serenely, 
near the table, and crossing his ungainly 
legs. 

My uncle bowed. 

" You understand the nature of the business, 
sir. Do you wish Miss Ruthyn to remain ?" 
asked Doctor Bryerly. 

'* I sent for her, sir," replied my uncle, in a 
very gentle and sarcastic tone, a smile on his 
thin lips, and his strangely-contorted eyebrows 
raised for a moment contemptuously. "This 
gentleman, my dear Maud, thinks proper to 
insinuate that I am robbing you. It surprises 
me a little, and, no doubt, you — I've nothing to 
conceal, and wished you to be present while he 
favours me more particularly with his views. 
I'm right, I think, in describing it as robbery, 
Sir? 

"Why," said Doctor Bryerly thoughtfully, 
for he was treating the matter as one of right, 
and not of feeling, "it would be, certainly, 
taking that which does not belong to you, and 
converting it to your own use ; but, at the worst. 
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it would more resemble thiemng, I think, than 
robbery." 

I saw Uncle Silas's lip, eyelid, and thin 
cheek quiver and shrink, as if with a thrill of 
tic douloureux, as Doctor Bryerly spoke this 
imconsciously insulting answer. My uncle 
had, however, the self-command which is 
learned at the gaming-table. He shrugged, 
with a chilly^ sarcastic, little laugh, and a glance 
at me. 

" Your note says wastej I think, sir ?" 

" Yes, waste — the felling and sale of timber 
in the Windmill Wood, the selling of oak bark 
and burning of charcoal, as I'm informed," said 
Bryerly, as sadly and quietly as a man might 
relate a piece of intelligence from the news- 
paper. 

" Detectives ? or private spies of your own ? 
— or, perhaps, my servants, bribed with my 
poor brother's money? A very high-minded 
procedure." 

" Nothing of the kind, sir." 

My uncle sneered. 

** I mean, sir, there has been no undue canvass 
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for evidence, and the question is simply one of 
right ; and it is our duty to see that this inex- 
perienced young lady is not defrauded." 

" By her own uncle ?" 

*'By anyone," said Doctor Bryerly, with a 
natural impenetrability that excited my admira- 
tion. 

" Of course you come armed with an opinion?" 
said my smiling uncle, insinuatingly. 

" The case is before Mr. Sergeant Grinders. 
These bigwigs don't return their cases some- 
times so quickly as we could wish. " 

" Then you have no opinion ?" smiled my 
uncle. 

"My solicitor is quite clear upon it; and it 
seems to me there can be no question raised, 
but for form's sake." 

" Yes, for form's sake you take one, and in 
the meantime, upon a nice question of law, the 
surmises of a thick-headed attorney and of an 
ingenious apoth — ^I beg pardon, physician — ^are 
sufficient warrant for telling my niece and ward, 
in my presence, that I am defrauding her !" 

My uncle leaned back in his chair, and smiled 
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with a contemptuous patience over Doctor 
Bryerly's head, as he spoke. 

" I don't know whether I used that expression, 
sir, but I am speaking merely in a technical 
sense. I mean to say, that, whether by mistake 
or otherwise, you are exercising a power which 
you don't lawfully possess, and that the effect of 
that is to impoverish the estate, and, by so 
much as it benefits you, to wrong this young 
lady." 

" I'm a technical defirauder, I see, and your 
manner 'conveys the rest. I thank my God, 
sir, I am a very different man from what I once 
was." Uncle Silas was speaking in a low tone^ 
and with extraordinary deliberation. **I re- 
member when I should have certainly knocked 
you down, sir, or tried it, at least, for a great 
deal less." 

" But seriously, sir, what do you propose ?" 
asked Doctor Bryerly, sternly and a little 
flushed, for I think the old man was stirred 
within him; and th(^ugh he did not raise his 
voice, his manner was excited. 

" I propose to defend my rights, sir," mur- 
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mured Uncle Silas very grim. "I'm not with- 
out an opinion, though you are." 

"You seem to think, sir, that I have a 
pleasure in annoying you ; you are quite wrong. 
I hate annoying anyone — constitutionally — I 
hate it ; but don't you see, sir, the position I'm 
placed in ? I wish I could please everyone, and 
do my duty." 

Uncle Silas bowed and smiled. 

*' I've brought with me the Scotch steward 
from Tolkingden, your estate, Miss, and if you 
let us we will visit the spot and make a note of 
what we observe, that is, assuming that you 
admit waste, and merely question our law." 

"If you please, sir, you and your Scotchman 
shall do no such thing; and, bearing in mind 
that I neither deny nor admit anything, you will 
please further never more to present yourself, 
under any pretext whatsoever, either in this 
house or on the grounds of Bartram-Haugh, 
during my lifetime." 

Uncle Silas rose up with the same glassy 
smile and scowl, in token that the interview was 
ended. 
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"Good-bye, sir," said Doctor Bryerly, with a 
sad and thoughtful air, and hesitating for a 
moment, he said to me, " Do you think. Miss, 
you could afford me a word in the hall ?" 

** Not a word, sir," snarled Uncle Silas, with 
a white flash from his eyes. 

There was a pause. 

" Sit where you are, Maud.** 

Another pause. 

" If you have anything to say to my ward, 
sir, you will please to say it here'' 

Doctor Bryerly's dark and homely face was 
turned on me with an expression of unspeakable 
compassion. 

" I was going to say, that if you think of any 
way in which I can be of the least service, Miss, 
I'm ready to act, that's all ; mind, any way." 

He hesitated, looking at me with the same 
expression as if he had something more to say ; 
but he only repeated— 

"That's all. Miss." 

" Won't you shake hands. Doctor Bryerly, 
before you go," I said, eagerly approaching him. 

Without a smile, with the same sad anxiety 
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in his face, with his mind, as it seemed to me, 
on something else, and irresolute whether to 
speak it or be silent, he took my fingers in a 
very cold hand, and holding it so, and slowly 
shaking it, his grave and troubled glance un- 
consciously rested on Uncle Silas's face, while in 
a sad tone and absent way he said — 

"Good-bye, Miss." 

From before that sad gaze my uncle averted 
his strange eyes quickly, and looked, oddly, to 
the window. 

In a moment more Doctor Bryerly let my 
hand go with a sigh, and with an abrupt little 
nod to me, he left the room ; and I heard that 
dismallest of sounds, the retreating footsteps of a 
true friend, lost. 

" Lead us not into temptation \ if we pray so 
we must not mock the eternal Majesty of Heaven 
by walking into temptation of our own accord." 

This oracular sentence was not uttered by my 
uncle until Doctor Bryerly had been gone at 
least five minutes. 

"I've forbid him my house, Maud; firsts 
because his perfectly unconscious insolence tries 
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my patience nearly beyond endurance; and 
agatin, because 1 have heard unfavourable reports 
of him. On the question of right which he 
disputes, I am perfectly informed. I am your 
tenant, my dear niece ; when I am gone you 
will leam how scrupulous I have been ; you will 
see how, under the pressure of the most agonizing 
pecuniary difficulties, the terrific penalty of a 
mis-spent youth, I have been careful never by a 
hair s breadth to transgress the strict line of my 
legal privileges; alike, as your tenant, Maud, 
and as~ your guardian ; how, amid frightfiil 
agitations, I have kept myself, by the miraculous 
strength and grace vouchsafed m^—pure'^ 
. " The world," he resumed after a short pause, 
" has no faith in any man's conversion ; it never 
forgets what he was, it never believes him any- 
thing better, it is an inexorable and stupid judge. 
What I was I will describe in blacker terms, 
and with more heartfelt detestation than my 
traducers — a reckless prodigal, a godless profli- 
gate. Such I was ; what I am, I am. If I had 
no hope beyond this world, of all men most 
miserable ; but with that hope, a sinner saved." 
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Then he waxed eloquent and mystical. I 
think his Swedenborgian studies had crossed his 
notions of religion with strange lights. I never 
could follow him quite in these excursions into 
the region of symbolism. I only recollect that 
he talked of the deluge and the waters of Mara, 
and said, " I am washed — I am sprinkled," and 
then pausing, bathed his thin temples and fore- 
head with eau de Cologne, a process which was, 
perhaps, suggested by his imagery of sprinkling 
and so forth. 

Thus refreshed, he sighed and smiled, and 
passed to the subject of Doctor Bryerly. 

" Of Doctor Bryerly I know that he is sly, 
that he loves money, was bom poor, and makes 
nothing by his profession. But he possesses 
many thousand pounds, under my poor brother's 
will, oiyour money; and he has glided with, of 
course a modest nolo episcopari, into the acting 
trusteeship, with all its multitudinous opportu- 
nities, of your immense property. That is not 
doing so badly for a visionary Swedenborgian. 
Such a man must prosper. But if he expected 
to make money of me, he is disappointed. Money, 
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however, he will make of his trusteeship, as you 
will see. It is a dangerous resolution. But if 
he will seek the life of Dives, the worst I wish 
him is to find the death of Lazarus. But 
whether, like Lazarus, he be borne of angels 
into Abraham's bosom, or, like the rich man, 
only dies and is buried, and the rest, neither 
living nor dying do I desire his company." 

Uncle Silas here seemed suddenly overtaken 
by exhaustion. He leaned back with a ghastly 
look, and his lean features glistened with the 
dew of faintness. I screamed for Wyat. But 
he soon recovered sufficiently to smile his odd 
smile, and with it and his frown, nodded and 
waved me away. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

My uncle, after all, was not ill that day, after 
the strange fashion of his malady, be it what it 
might. Old Wyat repeated in her sour laconic 
way that there was " nothing to speak of amiss 
with him." But there remained with me a sense 
of pain and fear. Doctor Bryerly, notwith- 
standing my uncle's sarcastic reflections, re- 
mained, m my estimation, a true and wise 
friend, I had all my life been accustomed to 
rely upon others, and here, haunted by many 
unavowed and ill-defined alarms and doubts, the 
disappearance of an active and able friend caused 
my heart to sink. 

Still there remained my dear Cousin Monica 
and my pleasant and trusted friend, Lord 
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Ilbury; and in less than a week arrived an 
invitation from Lady Mary to the Grange, for 
me and Milly, to meet Lady Knollys.. It was 
accompanied, she told me, by a note from Lord 
Ilbury to my uncle, supporting her request; 
and in the afternoon I received a message to 
attend my uncle in his room. 

*' An invitation from Lady Mary Carysbroke 
for you and Milly to meet Monica Knollys ; 
have you received it?" asked my imcle,so soon 
as I was seated. Answered in the affirmative, 
he continued — 

**Now, Maud Ruthyn, I expect the truth 
from you ; I have been frank, so shall you. 
Have you ever heard me spoken ill of by Lady 
Knollys r 

I was quite taken aback. 

I felt my cheeks flushing. I was returning 
his fierce cold gaze with a stupid stare, and 
remained dumb. 

" Yes, Maud, you have*^ 

I looked down in silence. 

" I hhow it ; but it is right you should answer ; 
have you or have you not ?" 

VOL. III. E 
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I had to clear my voice twice or thrice. 
There was a kind of spasm in my throat. 

"I am trying to recollect," I said at last. 

^' Do recollect," he replied imperiously. 

There was a little interval of silence. I would 
have given the world to be, ,on any conditions, 
anywhere else in the world. 

"Surely, Maud, you don't wish to deceive 
your guardian ? Come, the question is a plain 
one, and I know the truth already. I ask you 
again — have you ever heard me spoken ill of 
by Lady KnoUys ?" 

" Lady KnoUys," I said, hardly articulately, 
*' speaks very freely, and often half in jest ; but," 
I continued, observing something menacing in 
his face, " I have heard her express disappro- 
bation of some things you have done." 

"Come, Maud,^' he continued, in a stern, 
though still a low key, '^ did she not insinuate 
that charge — then, I suppose, in a state of incu- 
bation, the other day presented here full-fledged, 
with beak and claws, by that scheming apothe- 
cary — the statement that I was defrauding you 
by cutting down timber upon the grounds ?" 
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"She certainly did mention the circum- 
stance ; but she also argued that it might have 
been through ignorance of the extent of your 
rights." 

" Come, come, Maud, you must not prevari- 
cate, girl. I mil have it. Does she not habitu- 
ally speak disparagingly of me, in your presence, 
and to you. Answer.'' 

I hung my head. 

"Yes or no?" 

"Well, perhaps so — ^yes," I faltered, and 
burst into tears. ' 

" There, don't cry ; it may well shock you. 
Did she not, to your knowledge, say the same 
things in presence of my child Millicent? I 
know it, I repeat — there is no use in hesitating ; 
and I command you to answer." 

Sobbing, I told the truth. 

" Now sit still, while I write my reply." 

He wrote, with the scowl and smile so painful 
to witness, as he looked down upon the paper, 
and then he placed the note before me — 

" Read that, my dear." 

It began — 
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*' My dear Ladt Knollys, 

" You have favoured me with a note, adding 
your request to that of Lord Ilbury, that I 
should permit my ward and my daughter to 
avail themselves of Lady Mary's invitation. 
Being perfectly cognizant of the ill-feeling you 
have always and unaccountably cherished to- 
ward me, and also of the terms in which you 
have had the delicacy and the conscience to 
speak of me before and to my child and* my 
ward, I can only express my amazement at the 
modesty of your request, while peremptorily 
refusing it. And I shall conscientiously adopt 
effectual measures to prevent your ever again 
having an opportunity of endeavouring to de- 
stroy my influence and authority over my ward 
or my child, by direct or insinuated slander. 
" Your defamed and injured kinsman, 

" Silas Euthyn." 

I was stunned ; yet what could I plead against 
the blow that was to isolate me ? I wept aloud, 
with my hands clasped, looking on the marble 
face of the old man. 
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Without seeming to hear, he folded and sealed 
his note, and then proceeded to answer Lord 
Ilbury. 

When that note was written, he placed it 
likewise before me, and I read it also through. 
It simply referred him to Lady Knollys " for 
an explanation of the unhappy circumstances 
which compelled him to decline an invitation, 
which it would have made his niece and his 
daughter so happy to accept.'* 

" You see, my dear Maud, how frank I am 
with you," he said, waving the open note, which 
I had just read, slightly before he folded it. 
" I think I may* ask you to reciprocate my 
candour." 

Dismissed from this interview, I ran to Milly, 
who burst into tears from sheer disappointment, 
so we wept and wailed together. But in my 
grief I think there was more reason. 

I sat down to the dismal task of writing to 
my dear Lady Knollys. I implored her to 
make her peace with my uncle. I told her 
how frank he had been with me ; and how he 
had shown me his sad reply to her letter. I 
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told her of the interview to which he had himself 
invited me with Dr. Bryerly; how little dis- 
turbed he was by the accusation — no sign of 
guilt; quite the contrary, perfect confidence. I 
implored of her to think the best, and remem- 
bering my isolation, to accomplish a reconcilia- 
tion with Uncle Silas. " Only think," I wrote, 
"I only nineteen, and two years of solitude 
before me. What a separation !" No ^broken 
merchant ever signed the schedule of his bank- 
ruptcy with a heavier heart than did I this 
letter. 

The griefs of youth are like the wounds of the 
gods — there is an ichor which heals the scars 
from which it flows : and thus Milly and I con- 
soled ourselves, and next day enjoyed our 
ramble, our talk and readings, with a wonderful 
resignation to the inevitable. 

Milly and I stood in the relation of Lord 
Dvberly to Doctor Panghss. I was to mend 
her " cackleology," and the occupation amused 
us both. I think at the bottom of our submis- 
sion to destiny lurked a hope that Uncle Silas, 
the inexorable, would relent, or that Cousin 
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Monica, that siren, would win and melt him to 
her purpose. 

Whatever comfort, however, I derived from 
the absence of Dudley was not to be of 
very long duration ; for one morning, as I was 
amusmg myself alone, with a piece of worsted 
work, thinking, and jiist at that moment not 
unpleasantly, of many things, my Cousin Dudley 
entered the room, 

"Back again, like a bad hal^enny, ye see. 
And how a' ye bin ever since, lass ? Purely, 
I warrant, be your looks. Fm jolly glad to see 
ye, I am ; no cattle going like ye, Maud." 

*' I think I must ask you to let go my hand, 
as I can't continue my work," I said, very stiffly, 
hoping to chill his enthusiasm a little. 

"Anything to pleasure ye, Maud, 'taint in 
my heart to refuse ye nout, I a' bin to Wolver- 
hampton, lass — ^jolly row there — and run over 
to Leamington; a'most broke my neck, faith, 
wi' a borrowed horse arter the dogs; ye 
would na care, Maud, if I broke my neck, would 
ye? Well, 'appen, jest a little," he good- 
naturedly supplied, as I was silent 
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"Little over a week since I left here, by 
George ; and to me it's half the almanac like ; 
can ye guess the reason, Maud ?" 

" Have you seen your sister, Milly, or your 
father, since your return ?" I asked coldly. 

" Thej/U keep, Maud, never mind 'em ; it be 
you I want to see — ^it be you I wor thinkin on 
a' the time. I tell ye, lass, I'm all'ays a thinkin' 
on ye." 

^^ I think you ought to go and see your father; 
you have been away, you say, some time. I 
don't think it is respectful," I said, a little 
sharply. 

" If ye bid me go I'd a'most go, but I could 
na quite ; there's nout on earth I would na do 
for you, Maud, excep' leaving you." 

'' And that/' I said, with a petulant flush, "is 
the only thing on earth I would ask you to 
do." 

" Blessed if you baint a blushin', Maud," he 
drawled, with an odious grin. 

His stupidity was proof against everything. 

" It is too bad !" I muttered, with an indignant 
little pat of my foot and mimic stamp. 
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"Well, you lasses be queer cattle; ye're 
angry wi' me now, cos ye think I got into mis- 
chief — ^ye do, Maud; ye know*t, ye buxsom 
little fool, down there at Wolverhampton; and 
jest for that ye're ready to turn me off again the 
minute I come back ; 'tisn't fair," 

I don't understand you, sir; and I heg that 
you'll leave me." 

**Now, didn't I tell ye about leavin' ye, 
Maud; 'tis the only thing I can't compass for 
yer sake. I'm jest a child in yere hands, I am, 
ye know. I can lick a big fellah to pot as limp 
as a rag, by Geoi^e !" — (his oaths were not really 
so mild) — '' ye see summat o' that 'tother day. 
Well, don't be vexed, Maud ; 'twas all along o' 
you ; ye know, I wor a bit jealous, 'appen ; but 
anyhow I can do it ; and look at me here, jest a 
child, I say, in yer hands." 

** I wish you'd go away. Have you nothing 
to do, and no one to see ? Why can't you leave 
me alone, sir ?" 

** 'Cos I can't, Maud, that's jest why ; and I 
wonder, Maud, how can you be so ill-natured, 
when you see me like this ; how can ye ?" 
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" I wish Milly would come," said I, peevishly, 
looking toward the door. 

** Well, I'll tell you how it is, Maud, I may 
as well have it out. I like you better than any 
lass that ever I saw, a deal ; you're nicer by 
chalks ; there's none like ye — there isn't ; and I 
wish you'd have me. I ha'n't much tin — father's 
run through a deal, he's pretty well up a tree, ye 
know ; but though I baint so rich as some folk, 
I'm a better man, 'appen ; and if ye'd take a 
tidy lad, that likes ye awful, and 'id die for your 
sake, why here he is." 

''What can you mean, sir?" I exclaimed, 
rising in indignant bewilderment. 

*•! mean, Maud, if ye'U marry me, you'll 
never ha' cause to complain ; I'll never let ye 
want for nout, nor gie' ye a wry word." 

" Actually a proposal !" I ejaculated, like a 
person speaking in a dream. 

I stood with my hand on the back of a chair, 
staring at Dudley, and looking, I dare say, as 
stupefied as I felt. 

** There's a good lass, ye would na deny me,'' 
said the odious creature, with one knee on the 
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seat of the chair behind which I was standing, 
and attempting to place his arm lovingly round 
my. neck. 

This effectually roused me, and starting 
back^ I stamped upon the ground with actual 
fury. 

" What has there ever been, sir, in my con- 
duct, words, or looks, to warrant this unparalleled 
audacity? But that you are as stupid as you 
are impertinent, brutal, and ugly, you must, long 
ago, sir, have seen how I dislike you. How 
dare you, sir? Don't presume to. obstruct me; 
I'm going to my uncle." 

I had never spoken so violently to mortal 
before. 

He in turn looked a litde confounded ; and I 
passed his extended but motionless arm with a 
quick and angry step. 

He followed me a pace or two, however, be- 
fore I reached the door, looking horridly angry, 
but stopped, and only swore after me some of 
these " wry words," which I was never to have 
heard. I was myself, however, too much in- 
censed, and moving at too rapid a pace to 
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catch their import ; and I had knocked at my 
uncle's door before I began to collect my 
thoughts. 

"Come in," replied my uncle's voice, clear, 
thin, and peevish. 

I entered and confronted him. 

*' Your son, sir, has insulted me." 

He looked at me with a cold curiosity steadily 
for a few seconds, as I stood panting before him 
with flaming cheeks. 

''^ Insulted you?" repeated he. "Egad, you 
surprise me !" 

The ejaculation savoured of '* the old man," 
to borrow his scriptural phrase, more than any- 
thing I had heard from him before. 

^^HowT he continued; "how has Dudley 
insulted you, my dear child ? Come, you're ex- 
cited; sit down; take time, and tell me all 
about it I did not know that Dudley was 
here." 

" I — he — ^it 18 an insult. He knew very well 
— he must know I dislike him ; and he presumed 
to make a proposal of marriage to me." 

"O — 0— oh!" exclaimed my uncle, with a 
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prolonged intonation, which plainly said, is that 
the mighty matter ? 

He looked at me as he leaned back with the 
same steady curiosity, this time smiling, which 
somehow frightened me, and his countenance 
looked to me wicked, like the face of a witch, 
with a guilt I could not understand. 

" And that is the amount of your complaint. 
He made you a formal proposal of marriage !" 

" Yes ; he proposed for me." 

As I cooled I began to feel just a very little 
disconcerted , and a suspicion was troubling me 
that possibly an indifferent person might think 
that, having no more to complain of, my lan- 
guage was perhaps a little exaggerated, and my 
demeanour a little too tempestuous. 

My uncle, I dare say, saw some symptoms of 
this misgiving, for, smiling still, he said — 

" My dear Maud, however just^ you appear to 
me a little cruel; you don't seem to remember 
how much you are yourself to blame ; you have 
one faithful friend at least, whom I advise your 
consulting — I mean your looking-glass. The 
foolish fellow is young, quite ignorant in the 
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'v^orld's ways. He is in love — desperately ena- 
moured — 

* Aimer c'est craindre, et oraindre c'est sonfrir.' 

And suffering prompts to desperate remedies. 
We must not be too hard on a rough but ro- 
mantic young fool, who talks according to his 
folly and his pain." 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN APPARITION. 

"But, after all," he suddenly resumed, as if a 
new thought had struck him, " is it quite such 
folly, after all ? It really strikes me, dear Maud, 
that the subject may be worth a second thought. 
No, no, you won't reftise to hear me," he said, ob- 
serving me on the point of protesting. " I am, 
of course, assuming that you are fancy free. I 
am assuming, too, that you don't care twopence 
about Dudley, and even that you fancy you dis- 
like him. You know in that pleasant play, poor 
Sheridan— delightful fellow ! — all our fine spirits 
are dead — he makes Mrs. Malaprop say there is 
nothing like beginning with a little aversion. 
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Now, though in matrimony, of course, that is 
only a joke, yet in love, believe me, it is no such 
thing. His own marriage with Miss Ogle, I 
know^ was a case in point. She expressed a 
positive horror of him at their first acquaint- 
ance ; and yet, I believe, she would, a few 
months later, have died rather than not have 
married him." 

I was again about to speak, but with a smile 
he beckoned me into silence. 

" There are two or three points you must 
bear in mind. One of the happiest privileges of 
your fortune is that you may, without impru- 
dence, marry simply for love. There are few 
men in England who could offer you an estate 
comparable with that you already possess ; or, 
in fact, appreciably increase the splendour of 
your fortune. If, therefore, he were in all other 
respects eligible, I can't see that his poverty 
would be an objection to weigh for one moment. 
He is quite a rough diamond. He has been, 
like many young men of the highest rank, too 
much given up to athletic sports — to that society 
which constitutes the aristocracy of the ring and 
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the turf, and all that kind of thing. You see, I 
am putting all the worst points first. But I 
have known so many young men in my day, 
after a madcap career of a few years among 
prize-fighters, wrestlers, and jockeys — learning 
their slang and affecting their manners — take up 
and cultivate the graces and the decencies. 
There was poor dear Newgate, many degrees 
lower in that kind of frolic, who, when he grew 
tired of it, became one of the most elegant and 
accomplished men in the House of Peers. Poor 
Newgate, he's gone, too ! I could reckon up 
fifty of my early friends who all began lik^ 
Dudley, and all turned out, more or less, like 
Newgate." 

At this moment came a knock at the door, 
and Dudley put in his head most inopportunely 
for the vi^on of his future graces and accom- 
plishments. 

"My good fellow," said his father, with a 
sharp sort of playfulness, " I happen to be talk- 
ing about my son, and should rather not be 
overheard; you will, therefore, choose another 
time for your visit." 

VOL. III. F 
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Dudley hesitated gruflSy at the door, but 
another look from his father dismissed him. 

" And now, my dear, you are to remember 
that Dudley has fine qualities — the most affec- 
tionate son ill his rough way that ever father 
was blessed with; most admirable qualities — 
indomitable courage, and a high sense of honour ; 
and lastly, that he has the Ruthyn blood — the 
purest blood, I maintain it, in England." 

My uncle, as he said this, drew himself up a 
little, unconsciously, his thin hand laid lightly 
over his heart with a little patting motion, and 
his countenance looked so strangely dignified 
and melancholy, that in admiring contempla- 
tion of it I lost some sentences which followed 
next. 

** Therefore, dear, naturally anxious that my 
boy should not be dismissed from home — as he 
must be, should you persevere in rejecting his 
suit — I beg that you will reserve your decision 
to this day fortnight, when I will with much 
pleasure hear what you may have to say on the 
subject. But till then, observe me, not a word." 

That evening he and Dudley were closeted 
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for a long time. I suspect that he lectured him 
on the psychology of ladies ; for a bouquet was 
laid beside my plate every morning at breakfast, 
which it must have been troublesome to get, for 
the conservatory at Bartram was a desert. In 
a few days more an anonymous green parrot 
arrived, in a gilt cage, with a little note in a 
clerk's hand, addressed to "Miss Ruthyn (of 
Knowl), Bartram-Haugh," &c. It contained 
only " Directions for caring green parrot," - at 
the close of which, underlined^ the words ap- 
peared — " The bird's name is Maud." 

The bouquets I invariably left on the table- 
cloth, where I found them — the bird I insisted 
on Milly's keeping as her property. During 
the intervening fortnight Dudley never appeared, 
as he used sometimes to do before, at luncheon, 
nor looked in at the window as we were at 
breakfast. He contented himself with one day 
placing himself in my way in the hall in his 
shooting accoutrements, and, with a clumsy, 
shuffling kind of respect, and hat in hand, he 
said — 

" I think, Miss, I must a spoke uncivil t'other 
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day. I was so awful put about, and didn't know 
no more nor a child what I was saying ; and I 
wanted to tell ye I'm sorry for it, and I beg 
your pardon — ^very humble, I do." 

I did not know what to say. I therefore said 
nothing, but made a grave inclination, and 
passed on. 

Two or three times Milly and I saw him at a 
little distance in our walks. He never attempted 
to join us. Once only he passed so near that some 
recognition was inevitable, and he stopped and 
in silence lifted his hat with an awkward respect. 
But although he did not approach us, he was 
ostentatious with a kind of telegraphic civility in 
the distance. He opened gates, he whistled his 
dogs to *' heel," he drove away cattle, and then 
himself withdrew. I really think he watched us 
occasionally to render these services, for in this 
distant way we encountered him decidedly 
oftener than we used to do before his flattering 
proposal of marriage. 

You may be sure that we discussed, Milly 
and I, that occurrence pretty constantly in all 
sorts of moods. Limited as had been her expe- 
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rience of human society, she very clearly saw 
now how far below its presentable level was her 
hopeful brother. 

The fortnight sped swiftly, as time always 
does when something we dislike and shrink from 
awaits us at its close. I never saw Uncle Silas 
during that period. It may seem odd to those 
who merely read the report of our last interview, 
in which his manner had been more playful and 
his talk more trifling than in any other, that 
from it I had carried away a profbunder sense 
of fear and insecurity than from any other. It 
was with a foreboding of evil and an awful de- 
jection that on a very dark day, in Milly's 
room, I awaited the summons which I was sure 
would reach me from my punctual guardian. 

As I looked from the window upon the slant- 
ing rain and leaden sky, and thought of the 
hated interview that awaited me, I pressed my 
hand to my troubled heart, and murmured, 
** Oh, that I had wings like a dove I then would 
I flee away, and be at rest." 

Just then the prattle of the parrot struck my 
ear. I looked round on the wire cage, and 
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remembered the words, "The bird's name is 
Maud." 

" Poor bird !" I said. " I dare say, Milly, it 
longs to get out. If it were a native of this 
country, would not you like to open the window 
and then the door of that cruel cage, and let the 
poor thing fly away ?" 

" Master wants Miss Maud," said Wyat's 
disagreeable tones, at the half-open door." 

I followed in silence, with the pressure of a 
near alarm at my heart, like a person going to 
an operation. 

When I entered the room my heart beat so 
fast that I could hardly speak. The tall form 
of Uncle Silas rose before me, and I made him 
a faltering reverence. 

He darted from under his brows a wild, fierce 
glance at, old Wyat, and pointed to the door 
imperiously with his skeleton finger. The door 
shut, and we were alone. 

" A chair?" he said, pointing to a seat. 

'* Thank you, uncle, I prefer standing," I 
faltered. 

He also stood — his white head bowed forward. 
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the phosphoric glare of his strange eyes shone 
upon me from under his brows — his finger-nails 
just rested on the table. 

" You saw the luggage corded and addressed, 
as it stands ready for removal in the hall ?" he 
asked. 

I had. Milly and I had read the cards which 
dangled from the trunk-handles and gun-case. 
The address was — *'Mr. Dudley R. Ruthyn, 
Paris, vid Dover." 

'*! am old — agitated — on the eve of a deci- 
sion on which much depends. Pray relieve my 
suspense. Is my son to leave Bartram to-day 
in sorrow, or to remain in joy ? Pray answer 
quickly." 

I stammered I know not what. I was inco- 
herent — wild, perhaps ; but somehow I expressed 
my meaning — my unalterable decision. I 
thought his lips grew whiter and his eyes shone 
brighter as I spoke. 

When I had quite made an end he heaved a 
great sigh, and turning his eyes slowly to the 
right and the left, like a man in a helpless dis- 
traction, he whispered — 
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" God's will be done." 

I thought he was upon the point of fainting — 
a clay tint darkened the white of his face ; and 
seeming to forget my presence, he sat down, 
looking with a despairing scowl on his ashy, 
old hand, as it lay upon the table, 

I stood gazing at him, feeling almost as if I 

had murdered the old man — he still gazing 

askatice, with an imbecile scowl, upon his hand. 

" Shall I go. Sir ?" I at length found courage 

to whisper. 

" Go T he said, looking up suddenly ; and 
it seemed to me as if a stream of cold sheet 
lightning had crossed and enveloped me for a 
moment. 

" Go ? — oh ! — a — ^yes — yes^ Maud — go. I 
must see poor Dudley before his departure," he 
added, as it were, in soliloquy. 

Trembling lest he should revoke his permission 
to depart, I glided quickly and noiselessly from 
the room. 

Old Wyat was prowling outside, with a cloth 
in her hand, pretending to dust the carved door- 
case. She frowned a stare of inquiry over her 
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shrunken arm on me, as I passed, Milly, who 
had been on the watch, ran and met me. We 
heard my uncle's voice, as I shut the door, call- 
ing Dudley. He had been waiting probably in 
the adjoining room. I hurried into my chamber, 
with Milly at my side, and there my agitation 
found relief in tears, as that of girlhood naturally 
does. 

A little while after we saw from the window 
Dudley, looking, I thought, very pale, get into 
a vehicle, on the top of which his luggage lay, 
and drive away from Bartram. 

I began to take comfort. His departure was 
an inexpressible relief. His final departure! 
a distant journey I 

We had tea in Milly 's room that night. 
Firelight and candles are inspiring. In that 
red glow I always felt and feel more safe, as 
well as more comfortable, than in the daylight — 
quite irrationally, for we know the night is the 
appointed day of such as love the darkness 
better than light, and evil walks thereby. But 
so it is. Perhaps the very consciousness of ex- 
ternal danger enhances the enjoyment of the 
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well-lighted interior, just as the storm does that 
roars and hurtles over the roof. 

While Milly and I were talking, very cosily, 
a knock came to the room door, and without 
waiting for an invitation to enter, old Wyat 
came in, and glowering at us, with her brown 
claw upon the door-handle, she said to 
Milly— 

"Ye must leave your funnin', Miss Milly, 
and take your turn in your father's room." 

"Is he ill?" I asked. 

She answered, addressing not me, but 
Milly— 

" A wrought two hours in a fit arter Master 
Dudley went. 'Twill be the death o' him, I'm 
thinkin', poor old fellah. I wor sorry myself 
when I saw Master Dudley a going off in the 
moist to-day, poor fellah. There's trouble 
enough in the family without a' that ; but 'twont 
be a family long, I'm thinkin'. Nout but 
trouble, nout but trouble, since late changes 
came." 

Judging by the sour glance she threw on me 
as she said this, I concluded that I represented 
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those " late changes" to which all the sorrows of 
the house were referred. 

I felt unhappy under the ill-will even of this 
odious old woman, being one of those unhappily 
constructed mortals who cannot be indiflFerent 
when they reasonably ought, and always yearn 
after kindness, even that of the worthless. 

"I must go. I wish you'd come wi' me, 
Maud, I'm so afraid all alone/' said Milly, im- 
ploringly. 

"Certainly, Milly," I answered, not liking 
it, you may be sure ; " you shan't sit there 
alone." 

So together we went, old Wyat cautioning 
us for our lives to make no noise. 

We passed through the old man's sitting- 
room, where that day had occurred his brief 
but momentous interview with me, and his 
parting with his only son, and entered the bed- 
room at the further end. 

A low fire burned in the grate. The room 
was in a sort of twilight. A dim lamp near the 
foot of the bed at the further side, was the only 
light burning there. Old Wyat whispered an 
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injunction not to speak above our breaths, nor 
to leave the fireside unless the sick man called 
or showed signs of weariness. These were the 
directions of the Doctor, who had been there. 

So Milly and I sat ourselves down near the 
hearth, and old Wyat left us to our resources. 
We could hear the patient breathe ; but he was 
quite still. In whispers we talked; but our 
conversation flagged. I was, after my wont, 
upbraiding myself for the suffering I had in- 
flicted. After about half an hour s desultory 
whispering, and intervals, growing longer and 
longer, of silence, it was plain that Milly was 
falling asleep. 

She strove against it, and I tried hard to keep 
her talking; but it would not do, sleep overcame 
her ; and I was the only person in that ghastly 
room in a state of perfect consciousness. 

There were associations connected with my 
last vigil there to make my situation very ner- 
vous and disagreeable. Had I not had so much 
to occupy my mind of a distinctly practical kind, 
Dudley's audacious suit, my uncle's questionable 
toleration of it, and my own conduct throughout 
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that most disagreeable period of my existence, I 
should have felt my present situation a great 
deal more. 

As it was, I thought of my real troubles, and 
something of Cousin Knollys, and, I confess, a 
good deal of Lord Ilbury. When looking 
towards the door I thought I saw a human face, 
about the most terrible my fancy could have 
called up, looking fixedly into the room. It 
was only a " three-quarter," and not the virhole 
figure, the door hid that in a great measure, and 
I fancied I saw, too, a portion of the fingers. 
The face gazed toward the bed, and in the im- 
perfect light looked like a livid mask, with 
chalky eyes. 

I had so often been startled by similar appa- 
ritions formed by accidental lights and shadows 
disguising homely objects, that I stooped forward, 
expecting, though tremulously, to see this tre- 
mendous one in like manner dissolve itself into 
its harmless elements ; and now, to my unspeak- 
able terror, I became perfectly certain that I 
saw the countenance of Madame de la Eou- 
gierre. 
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With a cry, I started back, and shook Milly 
furiously from her trance. 

" Look ! look !" I cried. But the apparition 
or illusion was gone. 

I clung so fast to Milly's arm, cowering 
behind her, that she could not rise. 

"Milly! Milly! Milly! Milly!" I went on 
crying, like one struck with idiotcy, and unable 
to say anything else. 

In a panic Milly, who had seen nothing, and 
could conjecture nothing of the cause of my 
terror, jumped up, and clinging to one another, 
we huddled together into the corner of the 
room, I still crying wildly, " Milly ! Milly ! 
Milly r and nothing else. 

*'What is it — where is it — what do you 
see?" cried Milly, clinging to me as I did to 
her. 

" It will come again ; it will come ; oh, 
heaven !" 

"What— what is it, Maud T 
" The face ! the face !" I cried. " Oh, Milly 1 
Milly! Milly!" 

We heard a step softly approaching the open 
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door, and in a horrible sauve qui pent, we rushed 
and stumbled together toward the light by Uncle 
Silas's bed. But old Wyat's voice and figure 
reassured us. 

" Milly," I said, so soon as, pale and very 
faint, I reached my apartment, ** no power on 
earth shall ever tempt me to enter that room 
again after dark." 

" Why, Maud, dear, what, in Heaven's name, 
did you see ?" said Milly, scarcely less ter- 
rified. 

"Oh, I can't; I can't; I can't, Milly. 
Never ask me. It is haunted. The room is 
haunted horribly'' 

" Was it Charke ?" whispered Milly, looking 
over her shoulder, all aghast. 

" No, no — don't ask me; a fiend in a worse 
shape." I was relieved at last by a long fit of 
weeping; and all night good Mary Quince 
sat by me, and Milly slept by my side. Start- 
ing and screaming, and drugged with sal- 
volatile, I got through that night of supernatural 
terror, and saw the blessed light of heaven 
again. 
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Doctor Jolks, when he came to see my uncle 
in the morning, visited me also. He pro- 
nounced me very hysterical, made minute 
.inquiries respecting my hours and diet, asked 
what I had had for dinner yesterday. There 
was something a little comforting in his cool 
and confident pooh-poohing of the ghost theory. 
The result was a regimen which excluded tea, and 
imposed chocolate and porter, earlier hours, and 
I forget all beside; and he undertook to promise 
that, if I would but observe his directions, I 
should never see a ghost again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

milly's farewell. 

A FEW days' time saw me much better. Doctor 
Jolks was so contemptuously sturdy and positive 
on the point that I began to have comfortable 
doubts about the reality of my ghost; and 
having still a horror indescribable of the illu- 
sion, if such it were, the room in which it ap- 
peared, and everything concerning it, I would 
neither speak, nor, so far as I could, think 
of it. 

So, though Bartram-Haugh was gloomy as 
well as beautiful, and some of its associations 
awful, and the solitude that reigned there some- 
times almost terrible, yet early hours, bracing 
exercise, and the fine air that predominates that 
region, soon restored my nerves to a healthier 
tone. 

VOL. III. G 
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But it seemed to me that Bartram-Haugh 
was to be to me a vale of tears ; or rather, in 
my sad pilgrimage, that valley of the shadow of 
death through which poor Christian fared alone 
and in the dark. 

One day Milly ran into the parlour, pale, 
with wet cheeks, and, without saying a word, 
threw her arms about my neck, and burst into a 
paroxysm of weeping. 

** What is it, Milly — what's the matter, dear 
— what is it ?" I cried aghast ; but returning her 
close embrace heartily. 

*' Oh ! Maud — Maud darling, he's going to 
send me away." 

" Away, dear ! where away ? And leave me 
alone in this dreadful solitude, where he knows I 
shall die of fear and grief without you ? Oh ! 
no — no, it must be a mistake." 

'*rm going to France, Maud — I'm going 
away. Mrs. Jolks is going to London, day 
ar'ter to-morrow, and I'm to go wi' her ; and an 
old French lady, he says, from the school will 
meet me there, and bring me the rest o' the 
way." 
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ci Oh— ho— ho — ho —ho— 0—0— o !" cried 
poor Milly, hugging me closer still, with her 
head buried in my shoulder, and swaying me 
about like a wrestler, in her agony. 

"I never wor away from home afore, 
except that little bit wi' you over there at 
Elverston ; and you wor wi' me then, Maud ; 
an' I love ye — better than Bartram — better than 
a' ; an' I think I'll die, Maud, if they take me 
away.'* 

I was just as wild in my woe as poor Milly ; 
and it was not until we had wept together for a 
full hour »— sometimes standing — sometimes 
walking up and down the room — sometimes 
sitting and getting up in turns to fall on one 
another's necks — that Milly, plucking her hand- 
kerchief from her pocket, drew a note from it at 
the same time, which, as it fell upon the floor, 
she at once recollected to be one from Uncle 
Silas to me. 

It was to this effect :— 

** I wish to apprize my dear niece and ward 
of my plans. Milly proceeds to an admirable 
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French school, as a pensionnaire, and leaves this 
on Thursday next. If after three months' trial 
she finds it in any way objectionable, she returns 
to us. If, on the contrary, she finds it in all re- 
spects the charming residence it has been repre- 
sented to me, you, on the expiration of that 
period, join her there, until the temporary com- 
plication of my affairs shall have been so far ad- 
justed as to enable me to receive you once more 
at Bartram. Hoping for happier days, and 
wishing to assure you that three months is the 
extreme limit of your separation firom my poor 
Milly, I have written this, feeling, alas! unequal 
to seeing you at present. 
'' Bartram, Tuesday. 
"P.S. — I can have no objection to your 
apprizing Monica KnoUys of these arrangements. 
You will understand, of course, not a copy of 
this letter, but its substance." 

Over this document, scanning it as lawyers do 
a new Act of Parliament, we took comfort. 
After all, it was limited ; a separation not to 
exceed three months, possibly much shorter. 
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On the whole, too, I pleased myself with think- 
ing Uncle Silas's note, though peremptory, was 
kind. 

Our paroxysms subsided into sadness ; a close 
correspondence was arranged. Something of 
the bustle and excitement of change supervened. 
If it turned out to be, in truth, a ^* charming 
residence," how very delightful our meeting in 
France, with the interest of foreign scenery, 
ways, and faces, would be ! 

So Thursday arrived— ra new gush of sorrow 
— a new brightening up — and, amid regrets and 
anticipations, we parted at the gate at the further 
end of the Windmill Wood. Then, of course, 
were more good-byes, more embraces, and tear* 
ful smiles. Good Mrs. Jolks, who met us there, 
was in a huge fuss ; I believe it was her first 
visit to the metropolis, and she was in proportion 
heated and important^ and terrified about the 
train, so we had not many last words, 

I watched poor Milly, whose head was 
stretched from the window, her hand waving 
many adieux, until the curve of the road, and the 
clump of old ash-trees, thick with ivy, hid Milly, 
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carriage and all, from view. My eyes filled 
again with tears. I turned towards Bartram. 
At my side stood honest Mary Quince. 

" Don't take on so, Miss ; 'twont be no time 
passing; three months is nothing at all," she 
said, smiling kindly. 

I smiled through my tears and kissed the 
good creature, and so side by side we re-entered 
the gate. 

The lithe young man in fustian, whom I had 
seen talking with Beauty on the morning of our 
first encounter with that youthful Amazon, was 
awaiting our re-entrance with the key in his 
hand. He stood half behind the open wicket. 
One lean brown cheek, one shy eye, and his 
sharp upturned nose, I saw as we passed. He 
was treating me to a stealthy scrutiny, and 
seemed to shun my glance, for he shut the door 
quickly, and busied himself locking it, and then 
began stubbing up some thistles which grew close 
by, with the toe of his thick shoe, his back to us 
all the time. 

It struck me that I recognised his features, 
and I asked Mary Quince. 
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"Have you seen that young man before, 
Quince r 

*^ He brings up game for your uncle, some- 
times, Miss, and lends a hand in the garden, I 
believe." 

" Do you know his name, Mary ?" 

'* They call him Tom ; I don't know what 
more. Miss." 

" Tom," I called ; " please, Tom, come here 
for a moment." 

Tom turned about, and approached slowly. 
He was more civil than the Bartram people 
usually were, for he plucked off his shape- 
less cap of rabbit-skin with a clownish re- 
spect. 

" Tom, what is your other name ; Tom whatj 
my good man ?" I asked. 

" Tom Brice, ma'am." 

" Haven't I seen you before, Tom Brice ?" I 
pursued, for my curiosity was excited, and with 
it much graver feelings ; for there certainly was 
a resemblance in Tom's features to those of the 
postilion who had looked so hard at me as I 
passed the carriage in the warren at Knowl, on 
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the evening of the outrage which had scared that 
quiet place. 

" *Appen you may have, ma'am," hie answered, 
quite coolly, looking down the buttons of his 
gaiters. 

" Are you a good whip— do you drive well ?'' 

" I'll drive a plough wi' most lads hereabout," 
answered Tom. 

" Have you ever been to Knowl, Tom ?" 

Tom gaped very innocently. 

" Anan/' he said. 

*' Here, Tom, is half-^-crown." 

He took it readily enough. 

" That be very good," said Tom, with a nod, 
having glanced sharply at the coin. 

I can't say whether he applied that term to 
the coin, or to his luck, or to my generous self. 

" Now, Tom, you'll tell me, have you ever 
been to Knowl ?" 

" Maught a' bin, ma'am, but I don't mind no 
sich place — no." 

As Tom spoke this with great deliberation, 
like a man who loves truth, putting a strain upon 
his memory for its sake, he spun the silver coin 
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two or three times into the air and caught it, 
staring at it the while, with all his might. 

" Now, Tdm, recollect yourself, and tell me 
the truth, and I'll be a friend to you. Did you 
ride postilion to a carriage having a lady in it, 
and I think several gentlemen, which came to 
the grounds of Knowl, when the party had 
their luncheon on the grass, and there was a — 
a quarrel with the gamekeepers ? Try, Tom, to 
recollect ; you shall, upon my honour, have no 
trouble about it, and I'll try to serve you." 

Tom was silent, while with a vacant gape he 
watched the spin of his half^rown twice, and 
then catching it with a smack in his hand, which 
he thrust into his pocket, he said, still looking in 
the same direction — 

" I never rid postilion in my days, ma'am. 
I know nout o' sich a place, though 'appen I 
maught a' bin there ; Knowl, ye ca't. I was 
ne'er out o' Derbyshire but thrice to Warwick 
fair wi' horses be rail an twice to York." 

"You're certain, Tom?" 

"Sartin sure, ma'am." 

And Tom made another loutish salute, and cut 
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the conference short by turning off the path and 
beginning to hollo after sorae trespassing cattle. 

I had not felt anything like so nearly sure in 
this essay at identification as I had in that of 
Dudley. Even of Dudley's identity with the 
Church Scarsdale man I had daily grown less 
confident ; and, indeed, had it been proposed to 
bring it to the test of a wager, I do not think I 
should, in the language of sporting gentlemen, 
have cared to ** back" my original opinion. There 
was, however, a suflBicient uncertainty to make 
me uncomfortable ; and there was another un- 
certainty to enhance the unpleasant sense of 
ambiguity. 

On our way back we passed the bleaching 
trunks and limbs of several ranks of barkless 
oaks lying side by side. Some squared by the 
hatchet, perhaps sold, for there were large letters 
and Roman numerals traced upon them in red 
chalk. I sighed as I passed them by, not 
because it was wrongfiiUy done, for I really 
rather leaned to the belief that Uncle Silas was 
well advised in point of law. But alas ! here 
lay low the grand old family decorations of 
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Bartram-Haugli, not to be replaced for centuries 
to come, under whose spreading boughs the 
Ruthyns of three hundred years ago had hawked 
and hunted ! 

On the trunk of one of these I sat down to 
rest, Mary Quince meanwhile pattering about 
in unmeaning explorations. While thus list- 
lessly seated, the girl, Meg Hawkes, walked by, 
carrying a basket. 

"Hish!" she said quickly as she passed, 
without altering her pace or raising her eyes ; 
** don't ye speak nor look — fayther spies us ; I'll 
tell ye next turn." 

** Next turn '* — when was that ? Well, she 
might be returning; and as she could not 
then say more than she had said, in merely 
passing without a pause, I concluded to wait 
for a short time and see what would come of 
it. 

After a short time I looked about me a little, 
and I saw Dickon Hawkes — Pegtop, as poor 
Milly used to call him — with an axe in his hand, 
prowling luridly among the timber. 

Observing that I saw him, he touched his hat 
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sulkily, and by-and-by passed me, muttering to 
himself. He plainly could not understand what 
business I could have in that particular part of 
the Windmill Wood, and let me see it in his 
countenance. 

His daughter did pass me again ; but this 
time he was near, and she was silent. Her next 
transit occurred as he was questioning Mary 
Quince at some little distance; and as she 
passed precisely in the same way, she said— - 

" Don't you be alone wi' Master Dudley no- 
where for the world's worth." 

The injunction was so startling that I was on 
the point of questioning the girl. But I recol- 
lected myself, and waited in the hope that in 
her future transits she might be more explicit. 
But one word more she did not utter, and the 
jealous eye of old Pegtop was so constantly 
upon us that J refrained. 

There was vagueness and suggestion enough 
in the oracle to supply work for many an hour 
of anxious conjecture, and many a horrible vigil 
by night. Was I never to know peace at 
Bartram-Haugh ? 
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Ten days of poor Milly's absence, and of my 
solitude, had already passed, when my uncle 
sent for me to his room. 

When old Wyat stood at the door, mumbling 
.and snarling her message, my heart died within 
me. 

It was late — ^just that hour when dejected 
people feel their anxieties most — when the cold 
gray of twilight has deepened to its darkest 
shade, and before the cheerful candles are 
lighted, and the safe quiet of the night sets in. 

When I entered my uncle's sitting-room — 
though his window-shutters were open and the 
wan streaks of sunset visible through them, like 
narrow lakes in the chasms of the dark western 
clouds — a pair of candles were burning; one 
stood upon the table by his desk, the other on 
the chimneypiece, before which his tall, thin 
figure stooped. His hand leaned on the mantel- 
piece, and the light from the candle just above 
his bowed head touched his silvery hair. He 
was looking, as it seemed, into the subsiding 
embers of the fire, and was a very statue of for- 
saken dejection and decay. 
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** Uncle !" I ventured to say, having stood for 
some time unperceived near his table. 

** Ah, yes, Maud, my dear child — my dear 
child." 

He turned, and with the candle in his hand, 
smiling his silvery smile of suffering on me. 
He walked more feebly and stiffly, I thought, 
than I had ever seen him move before. 

"Sit down, Maud — pray sit there." 

I took the chair he indicated 

"In my misery and my solitude, Maud, I 
have invoked you like a spirit, and you appear." 

With his two hands leaning on the table he 
looked across at me, in a stooping attitude ; he 
had not seated himself. I continued silent 
until it should be his pleasure to question or 
address me. 

At last he said, raising himself and • looking 
upward, with a wild adoration — his finger tips 
elevated and glimmering in the faint mixed 
lighfc- 

" No, I thank my Creator, I am not quite 
forsaken." 

Another silence, during which he looked 
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stedfastly at me, and muttered, as if thinking 
aloud — 

" My guardian angel ! — my guardian angel. I 
Maud, you have a heart." He addressed me 
suddenly — *' Listen, for a few moments, to the 
appeal of an old and broken-hearted man — your 
guardian — your uncle — your suppliant. I had 
resolved never to speak to you more on this 
subject. But I was wrong. It was pride that 
inspired me — mere pride." 

I felt myself growing pale, and flushed by 
turns during the pause that followed. 

** I'm very miserable — very nearly desperate. 
What remains for me — what remains ? Fortune 
has done her worst — thrown ii> the dust, her 
wheels rolled over me ; and the servile world, 
who follow her chariot like a mob, stamp 
upon the mangled wretch. All this had passed 
over me, and left me scarred and bloodless in 
this solitude. It was not my fault, Maud — I 
say it was no fault of mine ; I have no remorse, 
though more regrets than I can count, and all 
scored with fire. As people passed by Bar- 
tram, and looked upon its neglected grounds 
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and smokeless chimneys, they thought my 
plight, I dare say, about the worst a proud man 
could be reduced to. They could not imagine 
one half its misery. But this old hectic — this 
old epileptic — this old spectre of wrongs, cala- 
mities, and follies, had still one hope — my 
manly though untutored son — the last male scion 
of the Ruthyns. Maud, have I lost him ? 
His fate — my fate — I may say Millys fate ; — 
we all await your sentence. He loves you, as 
none but the very young can love. And that 
once only in a life. He loves you desperately 
— a most affectionate nature — a Ruthyn, the 
best blood in England — the last man of the. 
race ; and I — if I lose him I lose all ; and you 
will see me in my coffin, Maud, before many 
months. I stand before you in the attitude of 
a suppliant — shall I kneel ?" 

His eyes were fixed on me with the light 
of despair, his knotted hands clasped, his whole 
figure bowed toward me. I was inexpressibly 
shocked and pained. 

** Oh, uncle ! uncle !" I cried, and fi*om very 
excitement I burst into tears. 
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I saw that his eyes were fixed on me witli a 
dismal scrutiny. I think he divined the nature 
of my agitation ; but he determined, notwith- 
standing, to press me while my helpless agita- 
tion continued. 

"You see my suspense — you see my miser- 
able and frightful suspense. You are kind, 
Maud; you love your father's memory; you 
pity your father's brother ; you would not say 
no, and place a pistol at his head ?" 

" Oh ! I must — I must — I must say no. Oh ! 
spare me, uncle, for Heaven's sake. Don't 
question me— don't press me. I could not — I 
coulM not do what you ask." 

" I yield, Maud — I yield, my dear. I will 
not press you; you shall have time, your oum 
time, to think. I will accept no answer now — 
no, none^ Maud." 

He said this, raising his thin hand to silence me. 

"There, Maud, enough. I have spoken, 
as I always do to you, frankly, perhaps too 
frankly ; but agony and despair will speak out, 
and plead, even with the most obdurate and 
cruel." 

VOL. III. H 
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With these words Uncle Silas entered his 
bed-chamber, and shut the door, not violently^ 
but with a resolute hand, and I thought I heard 
a cry. 

I hastened to my own room. I threw my- 
self on my knees, and thanked Heaven for the 
firmness vouchsafed me; I could not believe it 
to have been my own. 

I was more miserable in consequence of this 
renewed suit on behalf of my odious cousin 
than I can describe. My uncle had taken such 
a line of importunity that it became a sort of 
agony to resist. I thought of the possibility of 
my hearing of his having made away with him- 
self, and was every morning relieved when I 
heard that he was still as usual. I have 
often wondered since at my own firmness. In 
that dreadful interview with my uncle I had felt, 
in the whirl and horror of my mind, on the very 
point of submitting," just as nervous people are 
said to throw themselves over precipices through 
sheer dread of falling. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SARAH MATILDA COMES TO LIGHT. 

Some time after this interview, one day as I sat, 
sad enough, in my room, looking listlessly from 
the window, with good Mary Quince, whom, 
whether in the house or in my melancholy 
rambles, I always had by my side, I was 
startled by the sound of a loud and shrill fe- 
male voice, in violent hysterical action, gabbling 
with great rapidity, sobbing, and very nearly 
screaming in a sort of fury. 

I started up, staring at the door. 

** Lord bless us !'* cried honest Mary Quince, 
with round eyes and mouth agape, staring in the 
same direction. 

" Mary — Mary, what can it be ?" 

" Are they beating some one down yonder ? 
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I don't know where it comes from," gasped 
Quince. 

"I will— I will— I'll see her. It's her I 
want. Oo — hoo — hoo — hoo — oo — o — Miss 
Maud Kuthyn of Knowl. Miss Euthyn of 
Knowl. Hoo — hoo — hoo — hoo — oo I" 

** What on earth can it be ?" I exclaimed, in 
great bewilderment and terror. 

It was now plainly very near indeed, and I 
heard the voice of our mild and shaky old 
butler evidently remonstrating with the dis- 
tressed damsel. 

*' I'll see her," she continued, pouring a 
torrent of vile abuse upon me, which stung me 
with a sudden sense of anger. What had I 
done to be afraid of any one ? How dared any 
one in my uncle's house — in my house — mix my 
name up with her detestable scurrilities ? 

'* For Heaven's sake, Miss, don't ye go 
out," cried poor Quince ; " it's some drunken 
creature." 

But I was very angry, and, like a fool, as I 
was, I threw open the door, exclaiming in a loud 
and haughty key — 
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"Here is Miss Ruthyn of Knowl. Who 
wants to see her ?" 

A pink and white young lady, with black 
tresses, violent, weeping, shrill, voluble was 
flouncing up the last stair, and shook her dress 
out on the lobby; and poor old Giblets, as 
Milly used to call him, was following in her 
wake, with many small remonstrances and en- 
treaties, perfectly unheeded. 

The moment I looked at this person, it struck 
me that she was the identical' lady whom I had 
seen in the carriage at Knowl Warren. The 
next moment I was in doubt; the next, still 
more so. She was decidedly thinner, and 
dressed by no means in such lady-like taste. 
Perhaps she was hardly like her at all. I 
b^an to distrust all these resemblances, and 
to fancy, with a shudder, that they origipated, 
perhaps, only in my own sick brain. 

On seeing me, this young lady — as it seemed 
to me, a good deal of the barmaid or lady's- 
maid species — dried her eyes fiercely, and, with 
a flaming countenance, called upon me peremp- 
torily to produce her " lawful husband." Her 
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loud, insolent, outrageous attack had the effect of 
enhancing my indignation, and I quite forget 
what I said to her, but I well remember that 
her manner became a good deal more decent 
She was plainly under the impression that I 
wanted to appropriate her husband ; or, at least, 
that he wanted to marry me ; and she ran on at 
such a pace, and her harangue was so passionate, 
incoherent, and unintelligible, that I thought her 
out of her mind; she was far from it, however. 
I think if she had allowed me even a second for 
reflection, I should have hit upon her meaning. 
As it was, nothing could exceed my perplexity, 
until, plucking a soiled newspaper from her 
pocket, she indicated a particular paragraph, 
already sufficiently emphasized by double lines 
of red ink at its sides. It was a Lancashire 
paper, of about six weeks since, and very much 
worn and soiled for its age. I remember in 
particular a circular stain from the bottom of 
a vessel, either of coffee or brown stout. The 
paragraph was as follows, recording an event a 
year or more anterior to the date of the paper — 
"Marriage. — on Tuesday, August 7, 18 — 
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at Leatherwig Church, by the Rev. Arthur 
Hughes, Dudley R. Ruthyn, Esq., only son and 
heir of Silas Ruthyn, Esq., of Bartram-Haugh, 
Derbyshire, to Sarah Matilda, second daughter of 
John Mangles, Esq., of Wiggan, in this county." 

At first I read nothing but amazement in this 
announcement, but in another moment I felt 
how completely I was relieved; and showing, 
I believe, my intense satisfaction in my counte- 
nance — for the young lady eyed me with con- 
siderable surprise and curiosity — I said — 

"This is extremely important. Tou must see 
Mr. Silas Ruthyn this moment. I am certain 
he knows nothing of it. I will conduct you to 
him." 

**No more he does. I know that myself^" 
she replied, following me with a self-asserting 
swagger, and a great rustling of cheap silk. 

As we entered, Uncle Silas looked up from 
his sofa, and closed his Eevue des deux Mondes. 

" What is all this ?" he inquired, drily. 

" This lady has brought with her a news- 
paper containing an extraordinary statement 
which affects our family," I answered. 
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Uncle Silas raised himself, and looked with a 
hard, narrow scrutiny at the unknown young 
lady. 

" A libel, I suppose, in the paper ?** he said, 
extending his hand for it. 

" No, uncle — no ; only a marriage," I an- 
swered. 

"Not Monica?" he said, as he took it. 
" Pah, it smells all over of tobacco and beer," 
he added, throwing a little eau de Cologne 
over it 

He raised it with a mixture of curiosity and 
disgust, saying again " pah," as he did so. 

He read the paragraph, and as he did his face 
changed from white, all over, to lead colour. 
He raised his eyes, and looked steadily for some 
seconds at the young lady, who seemed a little 
awed by his strange presence. 

** And you are, I suppose, the young lady, 
Sarah Matilda n^e Mangles, mentioned in this 
little paragraph ?" he said, in a tone you would 
have called a sneer, were it not that it trembled. 

Sarah Matilda assented. 

" My son is, I dare say, within reach. It so 
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happens that I wrote to arrest his journey, and 
summon him here, some days since — some days 
since — ^some days since," he repeated slowly, 
like a person whose mind has wandered far away 
from the theme on which he is speaking. 

He had rung his bell, and old Wyat, always 
hovering about his rooms, entered. 

" I want my son, immediately. If not in the 
house, send Harry to the stables ; if not there, 
let him be followed, instantly. Brice is an 
active fellow, and will know where to find him. 
If he is in Feltram, or at a distance, let Brice 
take a horse, and Master Dudley can ride it 
back. He must be here without the loss of one 
moment" 

There intervened nearly a quarter of an hour, 
during which, whenever he recollected her. 
Uncle Silas treated the young lady with a 
hyper-refined and ceremonious politeness, which 
appeared to make her uneasy, and even a Jittle 
shy, and certainly prevented a renewal of those 
lamentations and invectives which he had heard 
faintly from the stair-head. 

But for the most part Uncle Silas seemed to 
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foiget us and his book, and all that surrounded 
him, lying back in the corner of his sofa, his 
chin upon his breast, and such a fearful shade 
and carving on his features as made me prefer 
looking in any direction but his. 

At length we heard the tread of Dudley's 
thick boots on the oak boards, and faint and 
muffled the sound of his voice as he cross-ex- 
amined old Wyat before entering the chamber 
of audience. 

I think he suspected quite another visitor, and 
had no expectation of seeing the particular young 
lady, who rose from her chair as he entered, in 
an opportune flood of tears, crying — 

" Oh, Dudley, Dudley ! — oh, Dudley, could 
you ? Oh, Dudley, your own poor Sal ! You 
could not — you would not — your lawful 
wife !" 

This and a good deal more, with cheeks that 
streamed like a window-pane in a thunder shower, 
spoke Sarah Matilda with all her oratory, work- 
ing his arm, which she clung to, up and down 
all the time, like the handle of a pump. But 
Dudley was, manifestly, confounded and dumb- 
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founderfed. He stood for a long time gaping at 
his father, and stole just one sheepish glance at 
me; and, with red face and forehead, looked 
down at his boots, and then again at his father, 
who remained just in the attitude I have de- 
scribed, and with the same forbidding and dreary 
intensity in his strange face. 

Like a quarrelsome man, worried in his sleep 
by a noise, Dudley suddenly woke up, as it 
were, with a start, in a half-suppressed exaspe- 
ration, and shook her oflF with a jerk and a mut- 
tered curse, as she whisked involuntarily into a 
chair, with more violence than can have been 
pleasant. 

" Judging by your looks and demeanour, Sir, 
I can almost anticipate your answers," said my 
uncle, addressing him suddenly. " Will you be 
good enough — pray, madame, (parenthetically to 
our visitor,) command yourself for a few mo- 
ments. Is this young person the daughter 
of a Mr. Mangles, and is her name Sarah 
Matilda ?" 

" I dessay," answered Dudley, hurriedly. 

" Is she your wife ?" 
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** Is she my wife ?" repeated Dudley, ill at 
ease. 

** Yes, Sir ; it is a plain question." 

All this time Sarah Matilda was perpetually 
breaking into talk, and with difficulty silenced 
by my uncle. 

"Well, appen she says I am — does she?" 
replied Dudley. 

" Is she your wife, Sir ?" 

" Mayhap she so considers it, after a fashion," 
he replied, with an impudent swa^er, seating 
himself as he did so. 

" What do you think, Sir ?" persisted Uncle 
Silas. 

" I don't think nout about it," replied Dudley, 
surlily. 

"Is that account true?" said my uncle, 
handing him the paper. 

" They wishes us to believe so, at any 
rate." 

"Answer directly. Sir. We have our 
thoughts upon it. If it be true, it is capable 
of every proof. For expedition's sake I ask you. 
There is no use in prevaricating." 
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*' Who wants to deny it ? It ts true — 
there!" 

" There I I knew he would," screamed the 
young woman, hysterically, with a laugh of 
strange joy. 

" Shut up, will ye ?" growled Dudley, savagely. 

" Oh, Dudley, Dudley, darling ! what have I 
doner 

" Bin and ruined me, jest — that's all." 

"Oh! no, no, no, Dudley. Ye know I 
wouldn't. I could not — could not hurt ye, 
Dudley. No, no, no 1" 

He grinned at her, and, with a sharp side-nod, 
said — 

*' Wait a bit." 

" Oh, Dudley, don't be vexed, dear. I did 
not mean it. I would not hurt ye for all the 
world. Never." 

" Well, never mind. You and yours tricked 
me finely ; and now you've got me — that's all." 

My uncle laughed a very odd laugh. 

" I knew it, of course ; and upon my word, 
madam, you and he make a very pretty couple," 
sneered Uncle Silas. 
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Dudley made no answer, looking, however, 
very savage. 

And with this poor young wife, so recently 
wedded, the low villain had actually solicited 
me to marry him ! 

I am quite certain that my uncle was as en- 
tirely ignorant as I of Dudley's connexion, and 
had, therefore, no participation in this appalling 
wickedness. 

" And I have to congratulate you, my good 
fellow, on having secured the affections of a very 
suitable and vulgar young woman." 

*' I baint the first o' the family as a' done the 
same," retorted Dudley. 

At this taunt the old man's fury for a moment 
overpowered him. In an instant he was on his 
feet, quivering from head to foot I never saw 
such a countenance — like one of those demon- 
grotesques we see in the Gothic side-aisles and 
gi^oinings — a dreadful grimace, monkey-like and 
insane — and his thin hand caught up his ebony 
stick, and shook it paralytically in the air. 

"If ye touch me wi' that, I'll smash ye, 
by !" shouted Dudley, furious, raising his 
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hands and hitching his shoulder, just as I had 
seen him when he fought Captain Oakley. 

For a moment this picture was suspended 
before me, and I screamed, I know not what, 
in my terror. But the old man, the veteran of 
many a scene of excitement, where men disguise 
their ferocity in calm tones, and varnish 
their fury with smiles, had not quite lost his 
self-command. He turned toward me and 
said — 

" Does he know what he's saying ?" 

And with an icy laugh of contempt, his 
high, thin, forehead still flushed, he sat down 
trembling. 

" If you want to say aught, I'll hear ye. Ye 
may jaw me all ye like, and I'll stan' it." 

*' Oh, I may speak ? Thank you," sneered 
Uncle Silas, glancing slowly round at me, and 
breaking into a cold laugh. 

"Ay, I don't mind cheek, not I; but you 
must not go for to do that, ye know. Gammon. 
I won't stand a blow — I won't fro no one." 

" Well, Sir, availing myself of your permis- 
sion to speak, I may remark, without offence to 
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the young lady, that I don't happen to recollect 
the name Mangles among the old families of 
England. I presume you have chosen her 
chiefly for her virtues and her graces.'* 

Mrs. Sarah Matilda, not apprehending this 
compliment quite as Uncle Silas meant it, 
dropped a courtesy, notwithstanding her agi- 
tation, and, wiping her eyes, said, with a blub- 
bered smile — 

** You're very kind, sure." 

**I hope, for both your sakes, she has got a 
little money. I don't see how you are to live 
else. You're too lazy [for a gamekeeper; and 
I don't think you could keep a pot-house, you 
are so addicted to drinking and quarrelling. The 
only thing I am quite clear upon is, that you 
and your wife must find some other abode than 
this. You shall depart this evening ; and now, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Ruthyn, you may quit 
this room, if you please." 

Uncle Silas had risen, and made them one 
of his old courtly bows, smiling a death-like 
sneer, and pointing to the door with his trem- 
bling fingers. 
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'. "Come, will ye ?" said Dudley, grinding his 
teeth. ** You're pretty well done here." 

Not half understanding the situation, but 
looking woefully bewildered, she dropped a fare- 
well courtesy at the door. 

**Will ye cut?'' barked Dudley, in a tone 
that made her jump ; and suddenly, without 
looking about, he strode after her from the 
room. 

"Maud, how shall I recover this? The 
vulgar tnllain — the fool I What an abyss were 
we approaching! and for me the last hope 
gone — and for me utter, utter, irretrievable 
ruin." 

He was passing his fingers tremulously back 
and forward along the top of the mantelpiece, 
like a man in search of something, and continued 
so, looking along it, feebly and vacantly^ al- 
though there was nothing there. 

" I wish, uncle — you do not know how much 
I wish — I could be of any use to you. Maybe 
lean?" 

He turned and looked at me sharply. 

*' Maybe you can," he echoed slowly. " Yes, 
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maybe you can/' he repeated more briskly. 

" Let us — let us see — let us think — that d 

fellow ! — my head !" 

'' You're not well, uncle ?" 

"Oh! yes, very well. We'll talk in the 
evening — I'll send for you." 

I found Wyat in the next room, and told her 
to hasten, as I thought he was ill. I hope it 
was not very selfish, but such had grown to be 
my horror of seeing him in one of his strange 
seizures, that I hastened from the room precipi- 
tately — partly to escape the risk of being asked 
to remain. 

The walls of Bartram House are thick, and 
the recess at the doorway deep. As I closed 
my uncle's door I heard Dudley's voice on the 
stairs. I did not wish to be seen by him or by 
his " lady," as his poor wife called herself, who 
was engaged in vehement dialogue with him as 
I emerged, and not caring either to re-enter my 
uncle's room, I remained quietly ensconced 
within the heavy door-case, in which position I 
overheard Dudley say with a savage snarl — 

'' You'll jest go back the way ye came, i'm 
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not goin' wi ye, if that's what ye be drivin' at — 
dang your impitiiis !" 

"Oh ! Dudlejr, dear, what have I done — what 
have I done— ye hate me so ?" 

"What a' ye done? ye vicious little beast, 
ye ! You've got us turned out an' disinherited 

wi' yer d d bosh, that's all ; don't ye think 

it's enough ?" 

I could only hear her sobs and shrill tones in 
reply, for they were descending the stairs ; and 
Mary Quince reported to me, in a horrified sort 
of way, that she saw him bundle her into the 
fly at the door, like a truss of hay into a hay-loft. 
And he stood with his head in at the window, 
scolding her, till it drove away. 

" I knew he wor jawing her, poor thing ! by 
the way be kep' waggin' his head — an' he had 
his fist inside, a shakin' in her face. I'm sure 
he looked wicked enough for anything ; an' she 
a crying like a babby, an' lookin' back, an' 
wavin' her wet hankicher to him — poor thing ! — 
and she so young ! 'Tis a pity. Dear me ! I 
often think. Miss, 'tis well for me I never was 
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married. And see how we all would like to get 
husbands for all that, though so few is happy 
together. 'Tis a queer world, and them that's 
single is maybe the best off after all." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PICTURE OF A WOLF. 

I WENT down that evening to th6 sitting-room 
which had been assigned to Milly and me, in 
search of a book — my good Mary Quince always 
attending me. The door was a little open, and 
I was startled by the light of a candle proceed- 
ing from the fireside, . together with a consider- 
able aroma of tobacco and brandy. 

On my little work-table, which he had drawn 
beside the hearth, lay Dudley's pipe, his brandy- 
flask, and an empty tumbler ; and he was sitting 
with one foot on the fender, his elbow on his 
knee, and his head resting in his hand, weeping. 
His back being a little toward the door, he did 
not perceive us; aind we saw him rub his 
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knuckles in his eyes, and heard the sounds of 
his selfish lamentation. 

Mary and I stole away quietly, leaving him 
in possession, wondering when he was to leave 
the house, according to the sentence which I had 
heard pronounced upon him. 

I was delighted to see old "Giblets" quietly 
strapping his luggage in the hall, and heard from 
him in a whisper that he was to leave that even- 
ing by rail — he did not know whither. 

About half an hour afterwards Mary Quince, 
going out to reconnoitre, beard from old Wyat 
in the lobby that he had just started to meet the 
train. 

Blessed be heaven for that deliverance I An 
evil spirit had been east out, and the house 
looked lighter and happier. It was not until I 
sat down in the quiet of my room that the scenes 
and images of that agitating day began to move 
before my memory in orderly procession, and 
for the first time I appreciated, with a stunning 
sense of horror and a perfect rapture of thanks- 
giving, the value of my escape and the immen- 
sity of the danger which had threatened me. It 
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may have been miserable weakness — I think it 
was. But I was young, nervous, and aflSicted 
with a troublesome sort of conscience, which oc^ 
casionally went mad, and insisted, in small things 
as well as great, upon sacrifices which my reason 
now assures me were absurd. Of Dudley I had 
a perfect horror ; and yet had that system of so- 
licitation, that dreadfiil and direct appeal to my 
compassion, that placing of my feeble girlhood 
in the seat of the arbiter of my aged uncle's hope 
or despair, been long persisted in, my resistance 
might have been worn out — who can tell ? — and 
I self-sacrificed ! Just as criminals in Germany 
are teased, and watched, and cross-examined, 
year after year, incessantly, into a sort of mad- 
ness; and worn out with the suspense, the 
iteration, the self-restraint, and insupportable 
fatigue, they at last cut all short, accuse them- 
selves, and go infinitely relieved to the scaffold 
— ^you may guess, then, for me, nervous, self- 
diffident, and alone, how intense was the comfort 
of knowing that Dudley was actually married, 
and the harrowing importunity which had just 
commenced for ever silenced. 
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That night I saw my uncle. I pitied liim, 
though I feared him. I was longing to tell him 
how anxious I was to help him, if only he could 
point out the way. It was in substance what I 
had already said, but now strongly urged. He 
brightened; he sat up perpendicularly in his 
chair with a countenance, not weak or fatuous 
now, but resolute and searching, and which con- 
tracted into dark thought or calculation as I 
talked. 

I dare say I spoke confusedly enough. I was 
always nervous in his presence; there was, I 
fancy, something mesmeric in the odd sort of 
influence which, without effort, he exercised over 
my imagination. 

Sometimes this grew into a dismal panic, and 
Uncle Silas — polished, mild — seemed unaccount- 
ably horrible to me. Then it was no longer an 
accidental fascination of electro-biology. It was 
something more. His nature was incomprehen- 
sible by me. He was without the nobleness, 
without the freshness, without the softness, with- 
out the frivolities of such human nature as I had 
experienced, either within myself or in other 
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persons. I instinctively felt that appeals to sym- 
pathies or feelings could no more affect him than 
a marble monument He seemed to accommo- 
date his conversation to the moral structure of 
others, just as spirits are said to assume the 
shape of mortals. There were the sensualities 
of the gourmet for his body, and there ended his 
human nature, as it seemed to me. Through 
that semi-transparent structure I thought I 
could now and then discern the light or the 
glare of his inner life. But I understood it 
not. 

He never scoffed at what was good or noble — 
his hardest critic could not nail him to one such 
sentence ; and yet, it seemed somehow to me, 
that his unknown nature was a systematic blas- 
phemy against it all. If fiend he was, he was 
yet something higher than the garrulous, and 
withal feeble, demon of Goethe. He assumed 
the limbs and features of our mortal nature. He 
shrouded his own, and was a profoundly reticent 
Mephistopheles. Gentle he had been to me — 
kindly he had nearly always spoken; but it 
seemed like the mild talk of one of those goblins 
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of the desert, whom Asiatic superstition tells of, 
who appear in friendly shapes to stragglers from 
the caravan, beckon to them from afar, call them 
by their names, and lead tnem where they are 
found no more. Was, then, all his kindness but 
a phosphoric radiance covering something colder 
and more awful than the grave? 

" It is very noble of you, Maud — it is angelic ; 
your sympathy with a ruined and despairing old 
man. But I fear you will recoil. I tell you 
frankly that less than twenty thousand pounds 
will not extricate me from the quag of ruin in 
which I am entangled — lost'* 

'* Recoil! Far from it. Fll do it. There 
must be some way." 

" Enough, my fair young protectress— Kjeles- 
tial enthusiast, enough. Though you do not, 
yet I recoil. I could not bring myself to accept 
this sacrifice. What signifies, even to me, my 
extrication. I lie a mangled wretch, with fifly 
mortal woimds on my crown; what avails the 
healing of one wound, when there are so many 
beyond all cure ? Better to let me perish where 
I fall ; and reserve your money for the worthier 
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objects whom, perhaps, hereafter it may avail to 
save.** 

^VBut I toUt do this. I must I cannot see 
you suffer with the power in my hands unem- 
ployed to help you/* I exclaimed. 

"Enough, dear Maud; the will is here — 
enough: there is balm in your compassion and 
good-will. Leave me, ministering angel, for the 
present I cannot. If you mll^ we can talk of it 
again. Good-night.** 

And so we parted. 

The attorney from Feltram, I afterwards 
heard^ was with him nearly all that night, trying 
in vain to devise by their joint ingenuity any 
means by which I might tie myself up. But 
there were none. I could not bind myself. 

I was myself full of the hope of helping him. 
What was this sum to me, great as it seemed ? 
Truly nothing. I could have spared it, and 
never felt the loss. 

I took up a large quarto with coloured prints, 
one of the few books I had brought with me 
from dear old Knowh Too much excited to 
hope for sleep in bed, I opened it, and turned 
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over the leaves, my mind still full of Uncle 
Silas and the sum I hoped to help him with. 

Unaccountably one of those coloured engrav- 
ings arrested my attention. It represented the 
solemn solitude of a lofty forest, a girl, in Swiss 
costume, was flying in terror, and as she fled 
flinging a piece of meat behind her which she 
had taken from a little market-basket hanging 
upon her arm. Through the glade a pack of 
wolves were pursuing her. 

The narrative told, that on her return home- 
ward with her marketing, she had been chased 
by wolves, and barely escaped by flying at her 
utmost speed, from time to time retarding, as 
she did so, the pursuit, by throwing, piece by 
piece, the contents of her basket, in her wake, to 
be devoured and fought for by the famished 
beasts of prey. 

This print had seized my imagination. I 
looked with a curious interest on the print: 
something in the disposition of the trees, their 
great height, and rude boughs, interlacing, and 
the awiul shadow beneath, reminded me of a 
portion of the Windmill Wood where Milly and 
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I had often rambled. Then I looked at the 
figure of the poor girl, flying for her life, and 
glancing terrified over her shoulder. Then I 
gazed on the gaping, murderous pack, and the 
hoary brute that led the van ; and then I leaned 
back in my chair, and I thought — perhaps some 
latent association suggested what seemed a thing 
so unlikely — of a fine print in my portfolio from 
Vandyke's noble picture of Belisarius. Idly I 
traced with my pencil, as I leaned back, on an 
envelope that lay upon the table, this little in- 
scription. It was mere fiddling; and, absurd 
as it looked, there was nothing but an honest 
meaning in it : — " £20,000. Date Obohim 
Belisario 1** My dear father had translated the 
little Latin inscription for me, and I had written 
it down as a sort of exercise of memory; and 
also, perhaps, as expressive of that sort of com- 
passion which my uncle's fall and miserable fate 
excited invariably in me. So I threw this queer 
little memorandum upon the open leaf of the 
book, and again the flight, the pursuit, and the 
bait to stay it, engaged my eye. And I heard 
a voice near the hearth-stone, as I thought, say, 
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in a stern whisper, *'Fly the fangs of Beli- 
sanusi 

** What's that?'* said I, turning sharply to 
Mary Quince. 

Mary rose from her work at the fireside, 
staring at me with that odd sort of frown that 
accompanies fear and curiosity. 

"You spoke? Did you speak?" I said, 
catching her by the arm, very much frightened 
myself. 

" No, Miss ; no, dear I" answered she, plainly, 
thinking that I was a little wrong in my head. 

There could be no doubt it was a trick of the. 
imagination, and yet to this hour I could recog- 
nise that clear stem voice among a thousand, 
were it to speak again. 

Jaded after a night of broken sleep and much 
agitation I was summoned next morning to my 
uncle's room. 

He received me oddly^ I thought. His 
manner seemed changed, and made an uncom- 
fortable impression upon me. He was gentle, 
kind, smiling, submissive, as usual ; but it 
seemed to me that he experienced henceforth 
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toward me the same halilsuperstitious repulsion 
which I had always felt from him. Dream, or 
voice, or vision — ^which had done it? There 
seemed to be an unconscious antipathy and fear. 
When he thought I was not looking, his feyes 
were sometimes grimly fixed for a moment upon 
me. When I looked at him, his eyes were 
upon the book before him ; and when he spoke, 
a person not heeding what he uttered would 
have fiincied that he was reading aloud from it. 

There was nothing tangible but this shrinking 
from the encounter of our eyes. I said he was 
kind as usual. He was even more so. But 
there was this new sign of our silently repellant 
natures. Dislike it could not be. He knew I 
longed to serve him. Was it shame ? Was 
there not a shade of horror in it ? 

'^ I have not slept," said he. " For me the 
night has passed in thought, and the fruit of it 
is this — I cannot^ Maud, accept your noble 
offer." 

" I am very sorry," exclaimed I, in all honesty. 

" I know it, my dear niece, and appreciate 
your goodness ; but there are many reasons — 
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none of them, I trust — ^ignoble, and which toge- 
ther render it impossible. No. It would be 
misunderstood — my honour shall not be im- 
pugned." 

*< But, Sir, that could not be; you have never 
proposed it. It would be all, from first to last, 
my doing." 

^* True, dear Maud, but I know, alas ! more 
of this evil and slanderous world than your 
happy inexperience can do. Who will receive 
our testimony? None — no, not one. The 
difficulty — the insuperable moral difficulty is 
this — that I should expose myself to the plau- 
sible imputation of having worked upon you, 
unduly, for this end; and more, that I could 
not hold myself quite free from blame. It is 
your voluntary goodness, Maud. But you are 
young, inexperienced ; and it is, I hold it, my 
duty to stand between you and any dealing with 
your property at so unripe an age. Some people 
may call this Quixotic. In my mind it is an 
imperious mandate of conscience ; and I peremp- 
torily refuse to disobey it, although within three 
weeks an execution will be in this house !" 
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I did not quite know what an execution 
meant; but from two harrowing novels, with 
whose distresses I was familiar, I knew that it 
indicated some direful process of legal torture 
and spoliation. 

"Oh, uncle I — oh, Sir! — ^you cannot allow 
this to happen. What will people say of me ? 
And — and there is poor Milly — and everything ! 
Think what it will be." 

"It cannot be helped — you cannot help it, 
Maud. Listen to me. There will be an exe- 
cution here, I cannot say exactly how soon ; but 
I think in little more than a fortnight. I must 
provide for your comfort. You must leave. I 
have arranged that you shall join Milly, for the 
present, in France, till I have time to look 
about me. You had better, I think, write to 
your cousin. Lady Knollys. She, with all her 
oddities, has a heart. Can you say, Maud, that 
I have been kind ?'* 

" You have never been anything but kind,*' I 
exclaimed. 

" That I've been self-denying when you made 
me a generous offer ?" he continued. " That I 
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now act to spare you pain ? You may tell her, 
not as a message from me, but as a fact, that I 
am seriously thinking of vacating my guardian- 
ship — that I feel I have done her an injustice, 
and that, so soon as my mind is a little less 
tortured, I shall endeavour to effect a recon- 
ciliation with her, and would wish ultimately to 
transfer the care of your person and education to 
her. You may say I have no longer an interest 
even in vindicating my name. My^ son has 
wrecked himself by a marriage. I forgot to 
tell you he stopped at Feltram, and this morn- 
ing wrote to pray a parting interview. If I 
grant it, it shall be the last. I shall never see 
him or correspond with him more." 

The old man seemed much overcome, and 
held his handkerchief to his eyes. 

" He and his wife are, I understand, about to 
emigrate; the sooner the better," he resumed 
bitterly. ** Deeply, Maud, I regret having 
tolerated his suit to you, even for a moment. 
Had I thought it over, as I did the whole case 
last night, nothing could have induced me to 
permit it. But I have lived for so long like a 
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monk in his cell, my wants and observation 
limited to the narrow compass of this chamber, 
that my knowledge of the world has died out 
with my youth and my hopes : and I did not, 
as I ought to have done, consider many objec- 
tions. Therefore, dear Maud, on this one 
subject, I entreat, be silent; its discussion can 
effect nothing now. I was wrong, and frankly 
ask you to forget my mistake.** 

I had been on the point of writing to Lady 
KnoUys on this odious subject, when, happily, 
it was set at rest, by the disclosure of yesterday ; 
and, being so, I could have no difficulty in 
acceding to my uncle's request. He was con- 
ceding so much that I could not withhold so 
trifling a concession in return. 

" I hope Monica will continue to be kind to 
poor Milly after I am gone." 

Here there were a few seconds of meditation. 

" Maud, you will not, I think, refuse to convey 
the substance of what I have just said in a letter 
to Lady KnoUys, and perhaps you would have 
no objection to let me see it when it is written. 
It will prevent the possibility of its containing 
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any misconception of what I have just spoken ; 
and, Maudy you won't forget to say whether I 
ha^e been kind. It would be a satisfaction to 
me to know that Monica was assured that I 
never either teased or bullied my young ward." 
With these words he dismissed me ; and 
forthwith I completed such a letter as would 
quite embody what he had said ; and in my own 
glowing terms, being in high good-humour with 
Uncle Silas, recorded my estimate of his gentle- 
ness and good-nature ; and when I submitted it 
to him he expressed his admiration of what he 
was pleased to call my cleverness in so exactly 
conveying what he wished, and his gratitude for 
the handsome terms in which I had spoken of 
my old guardian. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN ODD PROPOSAL. 

As I and Mary Quince returned from our walk 
that day, and had entered the hall, I was sur- 
prised most disagreeably, by Dudley's emerging 
from the vestibule at the foot of the great stair- 
case. He was, I suppose, in his travelling 
costume — a rather soiled white surtout, a great 
coloured muflfler in folds about his throat, his 
" chimney-pot " on, and his fur cap sticking out 
from his pocket. He had just descended, I sup- 
pose, from my uncle's room. On seeing me he 
stepped back, and stood with his shoulders to 
the wall, like a mummy in a museum. 

I pretended to have a few words to say to 
Mary befoi« leaving the hall, in the hope that, 
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as he seemed to wish to escape me, he would 
take the opportunity of getting quickly off the 
scene. 

But he had changed his mind, it would seem, 
in the interval ; for when I glanced in that direc- 
tion again he had moved toward us, and stood in 
the hall with his hat in his hand. I must do 
him the justice to say he looked horribly dis- 
mal, sulky, and frightened. 

" Ye'll gie me a word, Miss— only a thing I 

ought to say — for your good ; by , mind, 

it's for your good. Miss." 

Dudley stood a little way off, viewing me, 
with his hat in both hands and a ^^ glooming " 
coimtenance. 

I detested the idea of either hearing or 
speaking to him ; but I had not resolution to 
refuse, and only saying " I can't imagine what 
you can wish to speak to me about," I ap- 
proached him. "Wait there at the banister. 
Quince." 

There was a fragrance of alcohol about the 
flushed face and gaudy muffler of this odious 
cousin, which heightened the effect of his 
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horribly dismal features. He was speaking, 
besides, a little thickly ; but his manner was 
dejected, and he was treating me with an 
elaborate and discomfited respect which reas- 
sured me. 

" I'm a bit up a tree, Miss," he said, shuffling 

his feet on the oak floor. ** I behaved a d 

fool ; but I baint one o' they sort. I'm a fellah 
as 'ill fight his man, an' stan up to 'm fair, don't 
ye see ? An' I baint one o' they sort — no, dang 
it, I baint" 

Dudley delivered his puzzling harangue with 
a good deal of undertoned vehemence, and was 
strangely agitated. He, too, had got an un- 
pleasant way of avoiding my eye, and glancing 
along the floor from corner to comer fts he 
spoke, which gave him a very hang-d(^ air. 

He was twisting his fingers in his great sandy 
whisker, and pulling it roughly enough to drag 
his cheek about by that savage purchase ; and 
with his other hand he was crushing and rubbing 
his hat against his knee. 

" The old boy above there be half crazed, I 
think ; he don't mean half as he says thof^ not 
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he. But I'm in a bad fix anyhow — a regular 
sell it's been, and I can t get a tizzy out of him. 
So, ye see, I'm up a tree. Miss ; and he sich a 
one, he'll make it a wuss mull if I let him. 
He's as sharp wi' me as one o' them lawyer 
chaps, dang 'em, and he's a lot of I O's and 
rubbitch o' mine ; and Bryerly writes to me he 
can't gie me my legacy, 'cause he's got a notice 
from Archer and Sleigh a wamin' him not to 
gie me as much as a bob ; for I signed it away 
to governor, he says — which I believe's a lie. 
I may a' signed some writing — ^'appen I did — 
when I was a bit cut one night. But that's no 
way to catch a gentleman, and 'twon't stand. 
There's justice to be had, and 'twon't standi I 
say ; and I'm not in 's hands that way. Thof 
I may be a bit up the spout, too, I don't deny ; 
only I baint a-goin' the whole hog all at once. 
Tm none o' they sort. He'll find I baint." 

Here Mary Quince coughed demurely from 
the foot of the stair to remind me that the con* 
versation was protracted. 

**I don't very well understand," I said, 
gravely ; " and I am now going up-stairs.*- 
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"Don't, jest a minute, Miss; it's only a 
word, ye see. Well be goin' t' Australia, Sary 
Mangles an' me, aboard the Seamew^ on the 5th. 
I m for Liverpool to-night, and she'll meet me 
there, an' — an', please God Almighty, ye'U' 
never see me more ; an' I'd rather gie ye a lift, 
Maud, before I go ; an' I tell ye what, if ye'U 
just gie me your written promise ye'U gie me 
that twenty thousand ye were ofiering to gie the 
Governor, I'll take ye cleverly out o' Bartram, 
and put ye wi' your Cousin KnoUys, or any- 
where ye like best," 

" Take me from Bartram— for twenty thou- 
sand pounds ! Take me away from my guar- 
dian ! You seem to foi^et, Sir," my indignation 
rising as I spoke, " that I can visit my cousin. 
Lady Knollys, whenever I please." 

" Well, that is as it may be," he said, with a 
sulky deliberation, scraping about a little bit of 
paper that lay on the floor with the toe of his 
boot. 

" It is as it may be, and that is as I say, Sir ; 
and considering how you have treated me — your 
mean, treacherous, and infamous suit, and your 
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cruel treason to your poor wife, I am amazed at 
your efirontery." 

I turned to leave him, being, in truth, in one 
of my passions. 

" Don't ye be a flyin' out," he said peremp- 
torily, and catching me roughly by the wrist, 
"I baint a-going to vex ye. What a mouth 
you be, as can't see your way. Can't ye speak 
wi common sense, like a woman — dang it — for 
once, and not keep brawling like a brat — can't 
ye see what I'm saying ? I'll take ye out o' all 
this, and put ye wi' your cousin, or whereso- 
ever you list, if ye'U gie me what I say." 

He was, for the first time, looking me in the 
face, but with contracted eyes, and a counte- 
nance very much agitated. 

" Money ?" said I, with a prompt disdain. 

VAy, money — twenty thousand pounds — 
there. On or otf?" he replied, with an un- 
pleasant sort of effort 

" You ask my promise for twenty thousand 
pounds, and you shan't have it." 

My cheeks were flaming, and I stamped on 
the ground as I spoke. 
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If he had known how to appeal to my better 
feelings I am sure I should have done, perhaps 
not quite that, all at once at least, but some- 
thing handsome, to assist him. But this appli- 
cation was so shabby and insolent ! What could 
he take me for? That I should suppose his 
placing me with Cousin Monica constituted her 
my guardian ? Why, he must fancy me the 
merest baby. There was a kind of stupid cun- 
ning in this that disgusted my good-nature and 
outraged my self-importance. 

" You won't gie me that then ?" he said, look- 
ing down again, with a frown, and working his 
mouth and cheeks about as I could fancy a man 
rolling a piece of tobacco in his jaw. 

" Certainly not^ Sir," I replied. 

" Take it then," he replied, still looking 
down, very black and discontented. 

I joined Mary Quince, extremely angry. As 
I passed under the carved oak arch of the 
vestibule I saw his figure in the deepening twi- 
light. The picture remains in its murky halo 
fixed in. memory. Standing where he last spoke 
in the centre of the hall, not looking after me, 
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but downward, and, as well as I could see, with 
the countenance of a man who has lost a game, 
and a ruinous wager too — that is black and 
desperate. I did not utter a syllable on the way 
up. When I reached my room I began to recon- 
sider the interview more at my leisure. I was, 
such were my ruminations, to have agreed at 
once to his preposterous oflTer, and to have been 
driven, while he smirked and grimaced behind 
my back at his acquaintances, through Feltram 
in his dog-cart to Elverston ; and then, to the 
just indignation of my uncle, to have been 
delivered up to Lady KnoUys' guardianship, 
and to have handed my driver, as I alighted, 
the handsome fare of £20,000 ! It required 
the impudence of Tony Lumpkin, without 
either his fun or his shrewdness, to have con- 
ceived such a prodigious practical joke. 

" Maybe you'd like a little tea. Miss," insinu- 
ated Mary Quince. 

" What impertinence !" I exclaimed, with one 
of my angry stamps on the floor. " Not you, 
dear old Quince," I added. " No— no tea just 
now.** 
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And I resumed my ruminations, which soon 
led me to this train of thought — " Stupid and 
insulting as Dudley's proposition was, it yet in* 
volved a great treason against my uncle. 
Should I be weak enough to be silent, may he 
not, wishing to forestal me, misrepresent all that 
has passed, so as to throw the blame altogether 
upon me." 

This idea seized upon me with a force which 
I could not withstand ; and on the impulse of 
the moment I obtained admission to my uncle, 
and related exactly what had passed. When I 
had finished my narrative, which he listened 
to without once raising his eyes, my uncle 
cleared his throat once or twice, as if to speak. 
He was smiling — I thought with an effort, and 
with elevated brows. When I concluded he 
hummed one of those sliding notes, which 
a less refined man might have expressed by 
a whistle of surprise and contempt, and again he 
essayed to speak, but continued silent. The fact 
is, he seemed to me very much disconcerted. He 
rose from his seat, and shufiled about the room 
in his slippers, I believe affecting only to be in 
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search of something, opening and shutting two 
or three drawers, and turning over some books 
and papers^ and, at length, taking up some loose 
sheets of manuscript, he appeared to have found 
what he was looking for, and began to read them 
carelessly, with his back towards me, and with 
another effort to clear his voice, he said at 
last — 

" And pray, what could the fool mean by all 
that?" 

" I think he must have taken me for an idiot. 
Sir," I answered, 

" Not unlikely. He has lived in a stable, 
among horses and ostlers ; he has always seemed 
to me something like a centaur — that is, a 
centaur composed not of man and horse, but of 
an ape and an ass." 

And upon this jibe he laughed, not coldly and 
sarcastically, as was his wont, but, I thought, 
flurriedly. And, continuing to look into his 
papers, he said, his back still toward me as he 
read — 

" And he did not favour you with an exposi- 
tion of his meaning, which, except in so far as it 
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estimated his deserts at the modest sum you have 
named, appears to me too oracular to be inter- 
preted without a kindred inspiration." 

And again he laughed. He was growing 
more like himself. 

** As to your visiting your cousin, Lady 
Knollys, the stupid rogue had only five minutes 
before heard me express my wish that you should 
do so before leaving this. I am quite resolved 
you shall — that is, unless, dear Maud, you 
should yourself object ; but, of course, we must 
wait for an invitation, which I conjecture wilj 
not be long in coming. In fact, your letter will 
naturally bring it about, and, I trust, open the 
way to a permanent residence with her. The 
more I think it over the more am I convinced, 
dear niece, that as things are likely to turn out, 
my roof would be no desirable shelter for you ; 
and that, under all circumstances, hers would. 
Such were my motives, Maud, in opening, 
through your letter, a door of reconciliation 
between us." 

I felt that I ought to have kissed his hand — 
that he had indicated precisely the future that I 
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most desired ; and yet there was within me a 
vague feeling, akin to suspicion — akin to dismay, 
which chilled and overcast my soul. 

" But, Maud," he said, " I am disquieted to 
think of that stupid jackanapes presuming to 
make you such an offer ! A creditable situation 
truly — arriving in the dark at Elverston, under 
the solitary escort of that wild young man, with 
whom you would have fled from my guardian- 
ship ! And, Maud, I tremble as I ask myself 
the question, would he have conducted you to 
Elverston at all ? When you have lived as long 
in the world as I, you will appreciate its wicked- 
ness more justly." Here there was a little 
pause. 

*' I know, my dear, that were he convinced of 
his legal marriage with that young woman," he 
resumed, perceiving how startled I looked, 
" such an idea, of course, would not have en- 
tered his head; but he does not believe any 
such thing. Contrary to fact and logic, he does 
honestly think that his hand is still at his dis- 
posal ; and I certainly do suspect that he would 
have employed that excursion in endeavouring 
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to persuade you, to think as he does. Be that 
how it may, however, it is satisfactory to me to 
know that you shall never more be troubled by 
one word from that ill-regulated young man. I 
made him my adieux, such as they were, this 
evening ; and never more shall he enter the 
walls of Bartram-Haugh while we two live." 

Uncle Silas replaced the papers which had 
ostensibly interested him so much, and returned. 
There was a vein which was visible near the 
angle of his lofty temple, and in moments of 
agitation stood out against the surrounding 
pallor in a knotted blue cord ; and as he came 
back smiling askance, I saw this sign of inward 
tumult. 

"We can, however, afford to despise the 
follies and knaveries of the world, Maud, so 
long as we act, as we have hitherto done, with 
perfect confidence in each other. Heaven bless 
you, dear Maud, your report troubled me, I 
believe, more than it need — troubled me a good 
deal ; but reflection assures me it is nothing. He 
is gone. In a few days' time he will be on the sea. 
I will issue my orders to-morrow morning, and 

VOL. III. L 
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he will never more during his brief stay in Eng- 
land gain admission to Bartram-Haugh. Good- 
night, my good niece, I thank you." 

And so I returned to Mary Quince, on the 
whole happier than I had, left her, but still with 
the confused and jarring vision. I could not inter- 
pret perpetually rising before me ; and as from 
time to time, shapeless anxieties agitated me, 
relieving them by appeals to Him who alone is 
wise and strong. 

Next day brought me a good-natured gossip- 
ing letter from dear Milly, written in compulsory 
French, which was, in some places, very difficult 
to interpret. She gave me a very pleasant 
account of the place, and her opinion of the girls 
who were inmates, and mentioned some of the 
nuns with high commendation. The language 
plainly cramped jpoor Milly 's genius; but al- 
though there was by no means so much fun 
as an honest English letter would have brought 
me, there could be no mistake about her liking 
the place, and she expressed her honest longing 
to see me in the most affectionate terms. 

This letter came enclosed in one to my uncle, 
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from the proper authority in the convent ; and 
as there was neither address within, nor post- 
mark without^ I was as much in the dark ?.s 
ever as to poor Milly's whereabouts. 

Pencilled across the envelope of this letter, in 
my uncle's hand, were the words " Let me have 
your answer when sealed, and I will transmit it. 
— S. R," 

When, accordingly, some days later, I did 
place my letter to Milly in my uncle s hands, 
he told me the reason of his reserve on the 
subject. 

" I thought it best, dear Maud, not to plague 
you with a secret, and Milly's present address is 
one. It will in a few weeks become the rallying 
point of our diverse routes, when you shall 
meet her, and I join you both. Nobody, until 
the storm shall have blown over, must know 
where I am to be found, except my lawyer ; 
and I think you would prefer ignorance to the 
trouble of keeping a secret on which so much 
may depend." 

This being reasonable, and even considerate, 
I acquiesced. 
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In that interval there reached me such a 
charming, gay, and aflFectionate letter — a very 
long letter, too— though the writer was scarcely 
seven miles away, from dear Cousin Monica, full 
of pleasant gossip, and rose-coloured and golden 
castles in the air, and the kindest interest in poor 
Milly, and the warmest affection for me. 

One other incident varied that interval, if 
possible more pleasantly than those. It was the 
announcement, in a Liverpool paper, of the de- 
parture of the Seamew, bound for Melbourne ; 
and among the passengers were reported *' Dud- 
ley Ruthyn, Esquire, of Bartram-H., and Mrs. 
D. Ruthyn." 

And now I began to breathe freely, I plainly 
saw the end of my probation approaching. A 
short excursion to France, a happy meeting with 
Milly, and then a delightful residence with 
Cousin Monica for the remainder of my non- 
age. 

You will say, then, that my spirits and my 
serenity were quite restored. Not quite. How 
marvellously lie our anxieties, in filmy layers, 
one over the other ! Take away that which has 
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lain on the upper surface for so long — the care 
of cares — the only one, as it seemed to you, 
between your soul and the radiance of Heaven 
— and straight you find a new stratum there. 
As physical science tells us no fluid is without 
its skin, so does it seem with this fine medium 
of the soul, and these successive films of care 
that form vfpon its surface on mere contact with 
the upper air and light. 

What was my new trouble ? A very fantastic 
one you will say — the illusion of a self-tormentor. 
It was the face of Uncle Silas which haunted 
me. Notwithstanding the old pale smile, there 
was a shrinking grimness, and the always averted 
look. 

Sometimes I fancied his mind was disordered. 
I could not account for the eerie lights and 
shadows that flickered on his face, except so. 
There was a look of shame and fear of me, amaz- 
ing as that seems, in the sheen of his peaked 
smile. 

I thought, ** Perhaps he blames himself for 
having tolerated Dudley's suit — ^for having urged 
it on grounds of personal distress — ^fbr having 
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altogether lowered, though under sore temptation, 
both himself and his office ; and he thinks that 
he has forfeited my respect." 

Such was my analysis ; but in the coujhd'oeil 
of liiat white face that dazzled me in darkness, 
and haunted my daily reveries with a faded light, 
there was an intangible character of the insidious 
and the terrible. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

IN SEARCH OF MR. CHARKE's SKELETON. 

On the whole, however, I was unspeakably 
relieved. Dudley Ruthyn, Esq., aud Mrs. D. 
Ruthyn, were now skimming the blue waves on 
the wings of the Seamew, and every morning 
widened the distance between us, which was to 
go on increasing until it measured a point on the 
antipodes. The Liverpool paper containing this 
golden line was carefully preserved in my room ; 
and like the gentleman who, when much tried by 
the shrewish heiress whom he had married, used 
to retire to his closet and read over his marrii^e 
settlement, I used, when blue devils haunted me, 
to unfold my newspaper and read the paragraph 
concerning the Seamew. 
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The day I now speak of was a dismal one of 
sleety snow. My own room seemed to me 
cheerier than the lonely parlour, where I could 
not have had good Mary Quince so decorously. 

A good fire, that kind and trusty face, the 
peep I had just indulged in at my favourite 
paragraph, and the certainty of soon seeing my 
dear Cousin Monica, and afterwards affectionate 
Milly, raised my spirits. 

"So," said I, "as old Wyat, you say, is laid 
up with rheumatism, and can't turn up to 
scold me, I think, I'll run up stairs and make an 
exploration, and find poor Mr. Charke's skeleton 
in a closet." 

" Oh, law. Miss Maud, how can you say such 
things !" exclaimed good old Quince, lifting up 
her honest gray head and round eyes from her 
knitting. 

I had grown so familiar with the frightful 
tradition of Mr. Charke and his suicide, that I 
could now afford to frighten old Quince with 
him. 

** I am quite serious. I am going to have a 
ramble up-stairs and down-stairs, like goosey- 
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goosey-gander; and if I do light upon his 
chamber it is all the more interesting. I feel so 
like Adelaide, in the * Eomance of the Forest,' 
the book I was rieading to you last night, when 
she commenced her delightful rambles through 
the interminable ruined abbey in the forest." 

** Shall I go with you. Miss ?" 

" No, Quince ; stay there ; keep a good fire, 
and make some tea. I suspect I shall lose heart 
and return very soon ;" and with a shawl about 
me, cowl fashion, over my head, I stole up stairs. 

I shall not recount with the particularity of 
the conscientious heroine of Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, 
all the suites of apartments, corridors, and 
lobbies, which I threaded in my ramble. It 
will be enough to mention that I lighted upon a 
door at the end of a long gallery, which, I think, 
ran parallel with the front of the house ; it in- 
terested me because it had the air of having been 
very long undisturbed. There were two rusty 
bolts, which did not evidently belong to its 
original securities, and had been, though very 
long ago, som ewhat clumsily superadded. Dusty 
and rusty they were, but I had no difficulty in 
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drawing them back. There was a rusty key, I 
remember it well, with a crooked handle, in the 
lock; I tried to turn it, but could not. My 
curiosity was piqued. I was thinking of going 
back and getting Mary Quince's assistance. It 
struck me, however, that possibly it was not 
locked, so I pulled the door and it opened quite 
easily. I did not find myself in a strangely 
furnished suite of apartments, but at the entrance 
of a gallery, which diverged at right angles from 
that through which I had just passed ; it was 
very imperfectly lighted, and ended in total 
darkness. 

I began to think how far I had already come, 
and to consider whether I could retrace my 
steps with accuracy in case of a panic, and I 
had serious thoughts of returning. 

The idea of Mr. Charke was growing un- 
pleasantly sharp and nienacing ; and as I looked 
down the long space before me, losing itself 
among ambiguous shadows, lulled in a sinister 
silepce, and as it were invitmg my entrance like 
a trap, I was very near yielding to the cowardly 
impulse. 
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But I took heart of grace and determined to 
see a little more. I opened a side-door, and 
entered a large room, where were, in a corner, 
some rusty and cobwebbed bird cages, but 
nothing more. It was a wainscoted room, but a 
white mildew stained the panels. I looked from 
tlie window : it commanded that dismal, weed- 
choked quadrangle into which I had once looked 
from another window. I opened a door at its 
farther end, and entered another chamber, not 
quite so large, but equally dismal, with the same 
prison-like look-out, not very easily discerned 
through the grimy panes and the sleet that was 
falling thickly outside. The door through which 
I had entered made a little accidental creak, and 
with my heart at my lips, I gazed at it, expect- 
ing to see Charke, or the skeleton of which I 
had talked so lightly, stalk in at the half-open 
aperture. But I had an odd sort of courage 
which was always fighting against my cowardly 
nerves, and I walked to the door, and looking 
up and down the dismal passage, was reassured. 

Well, one room more ; just that whose deep- 
set door fronted me, with a melancholy frown^ 
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at the opposite end of the chamber. So to it I 
glided, shoved it open, advancing one step, and 
the great bony figure of Madame de la Eougierre 
^as before me. 

I could see nothing else. 

The drowsy traveller who opens his sheets to 
slip into bed, and sees a scorpion coiled between 
them, may have experienced a shock the same 
in kind, but immeasurably less in degree. 

She sat in a clumsy old arm-chair, with an 
ancient shawl about her, and her bare feet in a 
delft tub. She looked a thought more withered. 
Her wig shoved back disclosed her bald wrinkled 
forehead, and enhanced the ugly effect of her 
exaggerated features and the gaunt hollows of 
her face. With a sense of incredulity and 
terror I gazed, freezing, at this evil phantom, who 
returned my stare for a few seconds with a 
shrinking scowl, dismal and grim, as of an evil 
spirit detected. 

The meeting, at least then and there, was as 
complete a surprise for her as for me. She could 
not tell how I might take it ; but she quickly 
rallied, burst into a loud screeching laugh, and, 
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with her old Walpurgis gaiety, danced some fan- 
tastic steps in her bare wet feet, tracking the 
floor with water, and holding out with finger and 
thumb, in dainty caricature, her slammakin old 
skirt, while she sang some of her nasal patois 
with an abominable hilarity and emphasis. 

With a gasp, I too recovered from the fasci- 
nation of the surprise. I could not speak 
though for some seconds^ and Madame was 
first, 

** Ah, dear Maud, what surprise ! Are we 
not overjoy, dearest, and cannot speak ? I am 
full of joy — quite charmed — ram — of seeing you. 
So are you of me, your face betray. Ah ! yes^ 
thou dear little baboon ! here is poor Madame 
otice more ! Who could have imagine ?" 

** I thought you were in France, Madame/' I 
said, with a dismal effort. 

*' And so I was, dear Maud ; I av just arrive. 
Your Uncle Silas he wrote to the superioress 
for gouvernante to accompany a young lady — 
that is you, Maud — on her journey, and she send 
me ; and so, ma chere, here is poor Madame 
arrive to charge herself of that affair." 
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"How soon do we leave for France, Madame?" 
I asked. 

** I do not know, but the old woman — ^wat is 
her name ?" 

" Wyat/' I suggested. 

'*0h! oui, Waiatt; — she says two, three 
week. And who conduct you to poor Madame's 
apartment, my dear Maud?** she inquired, 
insinuatingly. 

" No one," I answered promptly : " I reached 
it quite accidentally, and I can't imagine why 
you should conceal yourself." Something like 
indignation kindled in my mind as I began to 
wonder at the sly strategy which had been prac- 
tised upon me. 

"I 'av not conceal myself, Mademoiselle," 
retorted the governess. "I 'av act precisally 
as I 'av been ordered. Your uncle, Mr. Silas 
Ruthyn, he is afraid, Waiat says, to be inter- 
rupted by his creditors, and everything must be 
done very quaitly. I have been commanded to 
avoid me faire voir, you know, and I must obey 
my employer — voilk tout !" 

" And for how long have you been residing 
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here ?" I persisted, in the same resentful 
vein. 

"'Bout a week. It is soche triste place ! I 
am so glad to see you, Maud. IVe been so 
isolee, you dear leetle fool." 

" You are not glad, Madame ; you don't love 
me — you never did," I exclaimed with sudden 
vehemence. 

"Yes, I am vety glad; you know not, chfere 
petite niaise, how I 'av desire to educate you 
a leetle more. Let us understand one another. 
You think I do not love you, Mademoiselle, 
because you have mentioned to your poor papa 
that little dereglement in his library. I have 
repent very often that so great indiscretion of 
my life. I thought to find some letters of 
Doctor Braierly. I think that man was trying 
to get your property, my dear Maud, and if I 
had found something I would tell you all about 
But it was very great sottise^ and you were very 
right to denounce me to Monsieur. Je n'ai 
point de rancune contre vous. No, no, none at 
all. On the contrary, I shall be your gardien 
tvielaire — wat you call ? — guardian angel — ^ah, 
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yes, that is it You think I speak par dejnsioriy 
not at all. No, my dear cheaile, I do not speak 
par moqueriej unless perhaps the very least degree 
in the world," 

And with these words Madame laughed un- 
pleasantly, showing the black caverns at the 
sides of her mouth, and with a cold, steady ma- 
lignity in her gaze. 

" Yes ," I said ; " I know what you mean, 
Madame — you haie me." 

" Oh ! wat great ogly word ! I am shock ! 
vous me faites honte. Poor Madame, she never 
hate any one ; she loves all her friends, and her 
enemies she leaves to heaven ; while I am, as 
you see, more gay, more joyeuse than ever, they 
have not been 'appy — no, they have not been 
fortunate those others. Wen I return I find 
always some of my enemy they 'av die, and 
some they have put themselves into embarrass- 
ment, or there has arrived to them some mis- 
fortune," and Madame shrugged and laughed a 
little scornfully. 

A kind of horror chilled my rising anger, and 
I was silent. 
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" You see, my dear Maud, it is very natural 
you should think I hate you. When I was 
with Mr. Austin Ruthyn, at Knowl, you know 
you did not like a me — never. But in conse- 
quence of our intimacy I confide you that which 
I 'av of most dear in the world, my reputation. 
It is always so. The pupil can calomniate, 
without been discover, the gouvernante. 'Av I 
not been always kind to you, Maud ? Which 
'av I use of violence or of sweetness the 
most ? I am, like other persons, jalouse de 
ma reputation; and it was diflScult to suffer 
with patience the banishment which was invoked 
by you, because chiefly for your good, and 
for an indiscretion to which I was excited by 
motives the most pure and laudable. It was 
you who spied so cleverly — eh ! and denounce 
me to Monsieur Ruthyn? Helas! wat bad 
world it is !" 

" I do not mean to speak at all about that 
occurrence, Madame ; I will not discuss it. I 
dare say what you tell me of the cause of your 
engagement here is true, and I suppose we must 
travel, as you say, in company ; but you must 
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know that the less we see of each other while 
in this house the better." 

" I am not so sure of that, my sweet little 
bSte; your education has been neglected, or 
rather entirely abandoned, since you 'av arrive 
at this place, I am told. You must not be a 
bestiole. We must do, you and I, as we are 
ordered. Mr. Silas Ruthyn he will tell us." 

All this time Madame was pulling on her 
stockings, getting her boots on, and otherwise 
proceeding with her dowdy toilet. I do not 
know why I stood there talking to her. We 
often act very diflFerently from what we would 
have done upon reflection. I had involved my- 
self in a dialogue, as wiser generals^than I have 
entangled themselves in a general action when 
they meant only an affair of outposts. I had 
grown a little angry, and would not betray the 
least symptom of fear, although I felt that 
sensation profoundly. 

" My beloved father thought you so unfit a 
companion for me that he dismissed you at an 
hour's notice, and I am very sure that my uncle 
will think as he did ; you are not a fit com- 
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panion for me, and had my uncle known what 
had passed he would never have admitted you 
to this house — never !" 

" Helas ! Quelle disgrace I And you really 
think so, my dear Maud," exclaimed Madame, 
adjusting her wig before her glass, in the comer 
of which I could see half of her sly, grinning 
face, as she ogled herself in it. 

** I do, and so do you, Madame," I replied, 
growing more frightened. 

^' It may be — we shall see ; but every one is 
not so cruel as you, ma chkre petite calomnia- 
trice.'' 

"You shan't call me those names," I said, in 
an angry tremor. 

" What name, dearest cheaile ?" 

" Calomniatrice — that is an insult." 

" Why, my most foolish little Maud, we may 
say rogue, and a thousand other little words in 
play which we do not say seriously." 

**You are not playing — you never play — 
you are angry, and you hate me," I exclaimed 
vehemently. 

" Oh, fie ! — ^wat shame ! Do you not per- 
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ceive, dearest cheaile, how much education you 
still need ? You are proud, little demoiselle ; 
you must become, on the contrary, quaite hum- 
ble. Je ferai baiser le babouin a vous, ha, ha, 
ha ! I weel make a you to kees the monkey. 
You are too proud, my dear cheaile." 

" I am not such a fool as I was at Knowl," I 
said ; " you shall not terrify me here. I will 
tell my uncle the whole truth," I said. 

" Well, it may be, that is the best," she re- 
plied with provoking coolness. 
"You think I don't meaii it?" 
*'0f course you dOj* she replied. 
" And we shall see what my uncle thinks of it." 
" We shall see, my dear," she replied, with an 
air of mock contrition. 
*' Adieu, Madame !" 

" You are going to Monsieur Ruthyn ? — 
very good 1" 

I made her no answer, but more agitated than 
I cared to show her, I left the room. I hurried 
?ilong the twilight passage, and turned into the 
long gallery that opened from it at right angles. 
I had not gone half a dozen steps on my return 
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when I heard a heavy tread and a rustling be- 
hind me. 

*'I am ready, my dear. I weel accompany 
you," said the smirking phantom hurrying after 
me. 

"Very well,'' was my reply; and threading 
our way, with a few hesitations and mistakes, we 
reached and descended the stairs, and in a 
minute more stood at my uncle's door. 

My uncle looked hard and strangely at us as 
we entered. He looked, indeed, as if his tem- 
per was violently excited, and glared and mut- 
tered to himself for a few seconds, and treating 
Madame to a stare of disgust, he asked peev- 
ishly — 

'* Why am I disturbed, pray ?" 

" Miss Maud a Ruthyn, she weel explain," 
replied Madame with a great courtesy, like a 
boat going down in a ground swelL 

" Will you explain, my dear ?" he asked in 
his coldest and most sarcastic tone. 

I was agitated, and I am sure my statement 
was confused. I succeeded, however, in saying 
what I wanted. 
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"Why, Madame, this is a grave charge! 
Do you admit it, pray ?" 

Madame with the coolest possible effrontery 
denied it all ; with the most solemn asseverations, 
and with streaming eyes and clasped hands con- 
jured me melodramatically to withdraw that in- 
tolerable story, and to do her justice. I stared 
at her for a while astounded, and turning sud- 
denly to my uncle, as vehemently asserted the 
truth of every syllable I had related. 

"You hear, my dear child, you hear her 
deny everything ; what am I to think ? You 
must excuse the bewilderment of my old head. 
Madame de la — ^that lady has arrived excel- 
lently recommended by the superioress of the 
place where dear Milly awaits you, and such 
persons are particular. It strikes me, my dear 
niece, that you must have made a mistake.'' 

I protested here. But he went on without 
seeming to hear the parenthesis — 

" I know, my dear Maud, that you are quite 
incapable of wilfully deceiving any one ; but you 
are liable to be deceived like other young people. 
You were, no doubt, very nervous and but half 
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awake when you fancied you saw the occurrence 
you describe ; and Madame de — de" 

" De la Rougierre," I supplied. 

" Yes, thank you — Madame de la Rougierre, 
who has arrived with excellent testimonials, 
strenuously denies the whole thing. Here is a 
conflict, my dear — in my mind a presumption 
of mistake. I confess I should prefer that 
theory to a peremptory assumption of guilt." 

1 felt incredulous and amazed ; it seemed as 
if a dream were being enacted before me. A 
transaction of the most serious import, which I 
had witnessed with my own eyes, and described 
with unexceptionable minuteness and consistency, 
is discredited by that strange and suspicious old 
man with an imbecile coolness. It was quite 
in vain my reiterating my statement, backing it 
with the most earnest asseverations. I was 
beating the air. It did not seem to reach his 
mind. It was all received with a simper of 
feeble incredulity. 

He patted and smoothed my head — he laughed 
gently, and shook his, while I insisted; and 
Madame protested her purity in now tranquil 
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floods of innocent tears, and murmured mild and 
melancholy prayers for my enlightenment and 
reformation. I felt as if I should lose my 
reason. 

** There now, dear Maud, we have heard 
enough ; it is, I do believe, a delusion. Madame 
de la Eougierre will be your companion, at the 
utmost, for three or four weeks. Do exercise a 
little of your self-command and good sense — you 
know how I am tortured. Do not, I entreat, 
add to my perplexities. You may make your- 
self very happy with Madame if you will, I have 
no doubt." 

** I propose to Mademoiselle," said Madame, 
drying her eyes with a gentle alacrity, " to profit 
of my visit for her education. But she does not 
seem to weesh wat I think is so useful." 

" She threatened me with some horrid French 
vulgarism — de faire baiser le babouin h moi^ 
whatever that means; and I know she hates 
me," I replied impetuously. 

**Doucement — doucement!" said my uncle, 
with a smile at once amused and compassionate, 
•* Doucement ! ma chere." 



/ 

/ 
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With her great hands and cunning eyes up- 
lifted, Madame tearfully — for her tears came on 
short notice — again protested her absolute inno- 
cence. She had never in all her life so much 
as heard one so villain phrase. 

*' You see, my dear, you have misheard ; 
young people never attend. You will do well 
to take advantage of Madame's short residence 
to get up your French a little, and the more 
you are with her the better." 

" I understand then, Mr. Ruthyn, you weesh 
I should resume my instructions V* asked 
Madame. 

"Certainly; and converse all you can in 
French with Mademoiselle Maud. You will be 
glad, my dear, that I've insisted on it," he said, 
turning to me, " when you have reached France, 
where you will find they speak nothing else. 
And now, dear Maud — no, not a word more — 
you must leave me. Farewell, Madame !" 

And he waved us out a little impatiently; 
and I, without one look toward Madame de la 
Kougierre, stunned and. incensed, walked into 
my room and shut the door. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE FOOT OF HERCULES. 

I STOOD at the window — still the same leaden 
sky and feathery sleet before me — trying to 
estimate the magnitude of the discovery I had 
just made. Gradually a kind of despair seized 
me, and I threw myself passionately on my bed, 
weeping aloud. 

Good Mary Quince was, of course, beside me 
in a moment, with her pale, concerned face. 

" Oh, Mary, Mary, she's come — that dreadful 
woman, Madame de la Eougierre, has come, to 
be my governess again ; and Uncle Silas won't 
hear or believe anything about her. It is vain 
talking; he is prepossessed. Was ever so un- 
fortunate a creature as I ? who could have fancied 
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or feared such a thing ? Oh, Mary, Mary, what 
am I to do ? what is to become of me ? am I 
never to shake off that vindictive, terrible 
woman ?" " 

Mary said all she could to console me. I 
was making too much of her. What was she 
after all more than a governess ? — she could not 
hurt me. I was not a child no longer — she 
could not bully me now ; and my uncle, though 
he might be deceived for a while, would not be 
long finding her out. 

Thus and soforth did good Mary Quince 
declaim, and, at last, she did impress me a 
little, and I began to think that I had, perhaps, 
been making too much of Madame's visit. But 
still imagination, that instrument and mirror of 
prophecy, showed her formidable image always 
on its surface, with a terrible moving background 
of shadows 

In a few minutes there was a knock at my 
door, and Madame herself entered. She was in 
walking costume. There had been a brief 
clearing of the weather, and she proposed our 
making a promenade together. 
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On seeing Mary Quince she broke into a 
rapture of compliment and greeting, and took 
what Mr. Richardson would have called her 
passive hand, and pressed it with wonderful 
tenderness. 

Honest Mary suffered all this somewhat re- 
luctantly, never smiling, and, on the contrary, 
looking rather ruefully at her feet. 

" Weel you make a some tea ? when I come 
back, dear Mary Quince, I 'av so much to tell 
you and dear Miss Maud of all my adventures 
while I 'av been away ; it will make a you laugh 
ever so much. I was — what you theenk? — 
near, ever so near to be married !" And upon 
this she broke into a screeching lai^h, and shook 
Mary Quince merrily by the shoulder. 

I sullenly declined going out, or rising ; and 
when she had gone away, I told Mary that 
I should confine myself to my room while 
Madame stayed. 

But self-denying ordinances self-imposed are 
not always long observed by youth. Madame 
de la Rougierre laid herself out to be agreeable ; 
she had no end of stories — more than half, no 
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doubt, pure fictions — to tell, but all, in that triste 
place, amusing. Mary Quince began to enter- 
tain a better opinion of her. She actually helped 
to make beds, and tried to be in every way of 
use, and seemed to have quite turned over a 
new leaf; and so gradually she moved me, first 
to listen, and at last to talk. 

On the whole these terms were better than a 
perpetual skirmish ; but, notwithstanding all 
her gossip and friendliness, I continued to have 
a profound distrust and even terror of her. 

She seemed curious about the Bartram-Haugh 
family, and all their ways, and listened darkly 
when I spoke. I told her, bit by bit, the whole 
story of Dudley, and she used, whenever there 
was news of the SeameWy to read the paragraph 
for my benefit; and in poor Milly's battered 
little atlas she used to trace the ship's course 
with a pencil, writing in, from point to point, the 
date at which the vessel was ** spoken " at sea. 
She seemed amused at the irrepressible satisfac- 
tion with which I received these minutes of his 
progress ; and she used to calculate the distance ; 
— on such a day he was two hundred and sixty 
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miles, on such another five hundred ; the last 
point was more than eight hundred — good, 
better, best — best of all would be those "delee- 
cious antipode, w'ere he would so soon promener 
on his head twelve thousand mile away ;" and 
at the conceit she would fall into screams of 
laughter. 

Laugh as she might, however, there was sub- 
stantial comfort in thinking of the boundless 
stretch of blue wave that rolled between me and 
that villainous cousin. 

I was now on very odd terms with Madame. 
She had not relapsed into her favourite vein of 
oracular sarcasm and menace. She had, on the 
contrary, aflFected her good-humoured and genial 
vein. But I was not to be deceived by this. I 
carried in my heart that deep-seated fear of her 
which her unpleasant good-humour and gaiety 
never disturbed for a moment. I was very glad, 
therefore, when she went to Todcaster by rail, 
to make some purchases for the journey which 
we were daily expecting to commence; and 
happy in the opportunity of a walk, good old 
Mary Quince and I set forth for a little ramble. 
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As I wished to make some purchases in 
Feltram, I set out, with Mary Quince for my 
companion. On reaching the great gate we 
found it locked. The key, however, was in it, 
and as it required more than the strength of my 
hand to* turn, Mary tried it. At the same 
moment old Crowle came out of the sombre 
lodge by its side, swallowing down a mouthful of 
his dinner in haste. No one, I believe, liked the 
long, suspicious face of the old man, seldom 
shorn or washed, and furrowed with great, 
grimy perpendicular wrinkles. Leering fiercely 
at Mary, not pretending to see me, he wiped 
his mouth hurriedly with the back of his hand, 
and growled — 

"Drop it." 

" Open it, please, Mr. Crowle,** said Mary, 
renouncing the task. 

Crowle wiped his mouth as before, looking 
inauspicious ; shuffling to the spot, and, mutter- 
ing to himself, he first satisfied himself that the 
lock was fast, and then lodged the key in his 
coat-pocket, and still muttering, retraced his 
steps. 
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" We want the gate open, please," said Mary. 

No answer. 

** Miss Maud wants to go into the town/' she 
insisted. 

" We wants many a thing we can't get," he 
growled, stepping into his habitation, 

" Please open the gate," I said, advancing. 

He half turned on his threshold, and made a 
dumb show of touching his hat, although he had 
none on. 

*' Can t ma'am ; without an order from 
maister, no one goes out here." 

''You won't allow me and my maid to pass 
the gate ?" I said. 

"'Tisn't me^ ma'am," said he; "but I can't 
break orders, and no one goes out without the 
master allows." 

And without awaiting further parley, he 
entered, shutting his hatch behind him. 

So Mary and I stood, looking very foolish at 
one another. This was the first restraint I had 
experienced since Milly and I had been refused 
a passage through the Windmill paling. The 
rule, however, on which Crowle insisted I felt 
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confident could not have been intended to apply 
to me. A word to Uncle Silas would set all 
right ; and in the meantime I proposed to Mary 
that we should take a walk — my favourite ramble 
— into the Windmill Wood. 

I looked toward Dickons farmstead as we 
passed, thinking that Beauty might have been 
there. I did see the girl, who was plainly 
watching us. She stood in the doorway of the 
cottage, withdrawn into the shade, and, I fan- 
cied, anxious to escape observation. When we 
had passed on a little, I was confirmed in that 
belief by seeing her run down the footpath 
which led from the rear of the farm-yard in the 
direction contrary to that in which we were 
moving. 

" So," I thought, " poor M^ falls from me !" 
Mary Quince and I rambled on through 
the wood, till we reached the windmill itself, 
and seeing its low arched door open, we entered 
the chiaro-oscuro of its circular basement. As 
we did so I heard a rush and the creak of a 
plank, and looking up, I saw just a foot — no 
more — disappearing through the trap-door. 

VOL. III. N 
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In the case of one we love or fear intensely, 
what feats of comparative anatomy will not the 
mind unconsciously perform ? constructing the 
whole living animal from the turn of an 
elbow, the curl of a whisker, a segment of 
a hand. How instantaneous and unerring is 
the instinct ! 

** Oh, Mary, what have I seen !" I whispered, 
recovering from the fascination that held my 
gaze fast to the topmost rounds of the ladder, 
that disappeared in the darkness above the open 
door in the loft. ** Come, Mary— come away." 

At the same instant appeared the swarthy, 
sullen face of Dickon Hawkes in the shadow of 
the aperture. Having but one serviceable leg 
his descent was slow and awkward, and having 
got his head to the level of the loft he stopped 
to touch his hat to me and to hasp and lock the 
trap-door. 

When this was done the man again touched 
his hat, and looked steadily and searchingly at 
me for a second or so, while he got the key into 
his pocket. 

'* These fellahs stores their flour too long 'ere. 
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ma'am. There's a deal o' trouble a lookin arter 
it. I'll talk wi' Silas, and settle that." 

By this time he had got upon the worn tiled 
floor, and touching his hat again he said — 

** I'm a goin' to lock the door, ma'am !" 

So with a start, and again whispering — 

^ Come, Mary — come away." 

With my arm fast in hers we made a swift 
departure. 

" I feel very faint, Mary," said I. " Come 
quickly. There's nobody following us ?" 

'' No, Miss, dear. That man with the wooden 
leg is putting a padlock on the door." 

**Come very fast," I said ; and when we had 
got a little fiirther I said, " Look again, and see 
whether any one is following." 

" No one. Miss," answered Mary, plainly 
surprised. ** He's putting the key in his pocket, 
and standin' there a lookin' after us." 

" Oh, Mary, did not you see it ?" 

" What, Miss?" asked Mary, almost stopping. 

" Come on, Mary. Don't pause. They 
will observe us," I whispered, hurrying her for- 
ward. 
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" What did you see, Miss ?" repeated Mary. 

''Mr. Dudley'' I whispered with a terrified 
emphasis, not daring to turn my head as I 
spoke. 

*' Lawk, Miss !" remonstrated honest Quince, 
with a protracted intonation of wonder and in- 
credulity, which plainly implied a suspicion that 
I was dreaming. 

''Yes, Mary. When we went into that 
dreadful room — that dark, round place — I saw 
his foot on the ladder. His foot, Mary, I 
can't be mistaken. I wont be questioned. You'll 
find I'm right. He's here. He never went in 
that ship at all. A fraud has been practised on 
me. It is infamous — ^it is terrible. I'm fright- 
ened out of my life. For heaven's sake, look 
back again, and tell me what you see." 

''Nothing^ Miss," answered Mary, in conta- 
gious whispers, " but that wooden-legged chap, 
standin' hard by the door." 

*' And no one with him ?" 

" No one, Miss." 

We got without pursuit through the gate in 
the paling. I drew breath so soon as we had 
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reached the cover of the thicket near the chest- 
nut hollow, and I began to reflect that whoever 
the owner of the foot might be — and I was still 
instinctively certain that it was no other than 
Dudley — concealment was plainly his object. I 
need not, then, be at all uneasy lest he should 
pursue us. 

As we walked slowly and in silence along the 
grassy footpath I heard a voice calling my name 
from behind. Mary Quince had not heard it at 
all, but I was quite certain. 

It was repeated twice or thrice, and, looking 
in considerable doubt and trepidation under the 
hanging boughs, I saw Beauty, not ten yards 
away, standing warily among the underwood. 

I remember how white the eyes and teeth 
of the swarthy girl looked, as with hand uplifted 
toward her ear she watched us while, as it 
seemed, listening for more distant sounds. 

Beauty beckoned e^jgerly to me, advancing, 
with looks of great fear and anxiety, two or 
three short steps toward me. 

" She baint to come," said Beauty under her 
breath so soon as 1 had nearly reached her, 
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pointing without raising her hand at Mary- 
Quince. 

" Tell her to sit on the ash-tree stump down 
yonder, and call ye as loud as she can if she sees 
any fellah a coniin' this way, an' rin ye back to 
me ;" and she impatiently beckoned me away on 
her errand. 

When I returned, having made this disposi- 
tion, I perceived how pale the girl was. 

** Are you ill, M^ ?" I asked. 

"Never ye mind. Well enough. Listen, 
Miss ; I must tell it all in a crack, an if she 
calls, rin awa' to her, an' le' me to myself, for if 
fayther or t'other un wor to kotch me here, I 
think they'd kill me a'most Hish !" 

She paused a second, looking askance, in the 
direction where she fancied Mary Quince was. 
Then she resumed in a whisper — 

**Now, lass, mind ye, yell keep what I say 
to yourself. You're not to tell that un nor any 
other for your life, mind, a word o' what I'm 
goin' to tell ye." 

** I'll not say a word. Go on." 

** Did ye see Dudley?" 
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" I think I saw him getting up the ladder." 
**In the mill? Ha! that's him. He never 

went beyond Todcaster. He staid in Feltram 

arter.'* 

It was my turn to look pale now. My worst 

conjecture was established. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I CONSPIRE. 

" That's a bad un, he is — oh, Miss, Miss Maud ! 
It*s nout that's good as keeps him an' fayther — 
(mind, lass, ye promised you would not tell no 
one) — as keeps them two a talkin' and a smokin' 
secret-like together in the mill. An' fayther 
don't know I found him out. They don't let 
me into the town, but Brice tells me, and he 
knows it's Dudley ; and it's nout that's good, but 
summat very bad. An' I reckon. Miss, it's all 
about you. Be ye frightened. Miss Maud ?" 

I felt on the point of fainting, but I rallied. 

"Not much, Meg. Go on. For Heaven's 
sake, does Uncle Silas know he is here ?" 

"Well, Miss, they were with him, Brice told 
me, from eleven o'clock to nigh one o' Tuesday 
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night, an' went in and come out like thieves, 
Teard ye'd see 'em." 

^*And how does Brice know it is anything 
bad ?" I asked, with a strange freezing sensation 
creeping from my heels to my head and down 
again — I am sure deadly pale, but speaking 
very collectedly. 

** Brice said. Miss, he saw Dudley a cry in' 
and lookin' awful black, and says he to fayther, 
' Tisn't in my line nohow, an' I can't ;' and says 
fayther to he, ' No one likes they soart o' things, 
but how can ye help it ? The old boy's behind 
ye wi' his pitchfork, and ye canna stop.' An' 
wi' that he bethought him o' Brice, and says he, 
' What be ye a doin' there ? Get ye down wi' 
the nags to blacksmith, do ye.' An' oop gits 
Dudley, puUin' his hat ower his brows, an' says 
he, * I wish I was in the Seamew. I'm good for 
nout wi' this thing a hangin' ower me.' An 
that's all as Brice heard. An' he's afeard o' 
fayther and Dudley awful. Dudley could lick 
him to pot if he crossed him, and he and fayther 
u'd think nout o' havin' him afore the justices for 
poachin' and swearin' him into gaol." 
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" But why does he think it's about me T 

*' Hish !" said Meg, who fancied she heard a 
sound, but all was quiet. " I can't stay — ^we're 
in danger, lass. I don't know why^ — but he does, 
an' so do I, an*, for that matter, so do ye^ 

"M^, I'll leave Bartrara." 

"Ye can't." 

'* Can't. What do you mean, girl ?" 

"They won't let ye oot The gates is all 
locked. They've dogs — they've bloodhounds, 
Brice says. Ye cant git oot, mind; put that 
oot o' your head. 

" I tell ye what ye'U do. Write a bit o' ^ 
note to the lady yonder at Elverston; and 
though Brice be a wild fellah, and 'appen not 
ower good sometimes, he likes me, an' I'll make 
him take it. Fayther will be grindin' at mill 
to-morrow. Coom ye here about one o'clock — 
that's if ye see the mill sails a-turnin' — and me 
and Brice will meet ye here. Bring that old 
lass wi' ye. There's an old French un, though, 
that talks wi' Dudley. Mind ye, that un knows 
nout o' the matter. Brice be a kind lad to me, 
watsoe'er he be wi' others, and I think he won't 
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split. Now, lass, I must go. God help ye ; 
God bless ye ; an', for the world's wealth, don't 
ye let one o' them see ye've got ought in your 
head, not even that un." 

Before I could say another word the girl had 
glided from me, with a wild gesture of silence, 
and a shake of her head. 

I can't at all account for the state in which I 
was. There are resources both of energy and 
endurance in human nature which we never 
suspect until the tremendous voice of necessity 
summons them into play. Petrified with a 
totally new horror, but with something of the 
coldness and impassiveness of the transformation, 
I stood, spoke, and acted — a, wonder, almost a 
terror, to myself. 

I met Madame on my return as if nothing 
had happened. I heard her ugly gabble, and 
looked at the fruits of her hour's shopping, as I 
might hear, and see, and talk, and smile, in a 
dream. 

But the night was dreadful. When Mary 
Quince and I were alone, I locked the door. I 
continued walking up and down the room, with 
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my hands clasped, looking at the inexorable 
floor, the walls, the ceiling, with a sort of im- 
ploring despair. I was afraid to tell my dear 
old Mary. The least indiscretion would be 
failure, and failure destruction. 

I answered her perplexed solicitudes by tell- 
ing her that I was not very well — that I was 
imeasy ; but I did not fail to extract from her a 
promise that she would not hint to mortal, either 
my suspicions about Dudley, or our rencontre 
with Meg Hawkes. 

I remember how, when, after we had got, late 
at night, into bed, I sat up, shivering with 
horror, in mine, while honest Mary's tranquil 
breathing told how soundly she slept. I got up, 
and looked from the window, expecting to see 
some of those wolfish dogs which they had 
brought to the place prowling about the court- 
yard. Sometimes I prayed, and felt tranquillized, 
and fancied that I was perhaps to have a short 
interval of sleep. But the serenity was delusive, 
and all the time my nerves were strung hysteric- 
ally. Sometimes I felt quite wild, and on the 
point of screaming. At length that dreadful 
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night passed away. Morning came, and a less 
morbid, though hardly a less terrible state of 
mind. Madame paid me an early visit. A 
thought struck me. I knew that she loved 
shopping, and I said, quite carelessly — 

" Your yesterday's shopping tempts me, Ma- 
dame, and I must get a few things before we 
leave for France. Suppose we go into Feltram 
to-day, and make my purchases, you and I ?" 

She looked from the corner of her cunning eye 
in my face without answering. I did not blench, 
and she said— 

" Vary good. I would be vary 'appy," and 
again she looked oddly at me. 

" Wat hour, my dear Maud? One o'clock ? 
I think that weel do very well, eh ?" 
I assented, and she grew silent. 
I wonder whether I did look as careless as I 
tried. I do not know. Through the whole of 
this awful period I was, I think, supernatural ; 
and I even now look back with wonder upon 
my strange self-command. 

Madame, I hoped, had heard nothing of 
the order which prohibited my exit from the 
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place. She would herself conduct me to 
Feltram, and secure, by accompanying me, my 
free egress. 

Once in Feltram, I would assert my freedom, 
and manage to reach my dear Cousin Knollys* 
Back to Bartram no power should convey me. 
My heart swelled and fluttered in the awfiil 
suspense of that hour. 

Oh, Bartram-Haugh ! how came you by those 
lofty walls ? Which of my ancestors had begirt 
me with an impassable barrier in this horrible 
strait ? 

Suddenly I remembered my letter to Lady 
KnoUys. If I were disappointed in effecting 
my escape through Feltram, all would depend 
upon it. 

Having locked my door, I wrote as fol- 
lows : — 

" Oh, my beloved cousin, as you hope for 
comfort in your hour of fear, aid me now. 
Dudley has returned, and is secreted somewhere 
about the grounds. It is a/rai^. They all 
pretend to me that he is gone away in the Sea- 
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mew ; and he or they had his name published 
as one of the passengers. Madame de la 
Kougierre has appeared 1 She is here, and my 
imcle insists on making her my close companion. 
I am at my wits' ends. I cannot escape — the 
walls are a prison ; and I believe the eyes of my 
gaolers are always upon me. Dogs are kept for 
pursuit — yes, dogs! and the gates are locked 
against my escape. God help me! I don't 
know where to look, or whom to trust. I fear 
my uncle more than all. I think I could bear 
this better if I knew what their plans are, even 
the worst. If ever you loved or pitied me, 
dear cousin, I conjure you, help me in this 
extremity. Take me away from this. Oh, 
darling, for God's sake, take me away ! 
" Your distracted and terrified cousin, 

**Maud." 
'' Bartram-Haughr 

I sealed this letter jealously, as if the inani- 
mate missive would burst its cerements, and 
proclaim my desperate appeal through all the 
chambers and passages of silent Bartram. 
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Old Quince, greatly to Cousin Monica's 
amusement, persisted in furnishing me with 
those capacious pockets which belonged to a 
former generation. I was glad of this old- 
world eccentricity now, and placed my guilty 
letter, that amidst all my hypocrisies, spoke out 
with such terrible frankness, deep in this recep- 
tacle, and having hid away the pen and ink, 
my accomplices, I opened the door, and re- 
sumed my careless looks, awaiting Madam e's 
return. 

" I was to demand to Mr. Euthyn the per- 
mission to go to Feltram, and I think he will 
allow. He want to speak to you." 

With Madame I entered my uncle's room. 
He was reclining on a sofa, his back towards us, 
and his long white hair, as fine as spun glass, 
hung over the back of the couch. 

"1 was going to ask you, dear Maud, to 
execute two or three little commissions for me 
in Feltram." 

My dreadful letter felt lighter in my pocket, 
and my heart beat violently. 

"But I have just recollected that this is a 
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market-day, and Feltram will be full of doubt- 
ful characters and tipsy persons, so we must 
wait till to-morrow; and Madame says, very 
kindly, that she will, as she does not so much 
mind, make any little purchases to-day which 
cannot conveniently wait" 

Madame assented with a courtesy to Uncle 
Silas^ and a great hollow smile to me. 

By this time Uncle Silas had raised himself 
from his reclining posture, and was sitting, gaunt 
and white, upon the sofa. 

" News of my prodigal to-day," he said, with 
a peevish smile, drawing the newspaper towards 
him. "The vessel has been spoken again. 
How many miles away, do you suppose ?" 

He spoke in a plaintive key, looking at me, 
with hungry eyes, and a horribly smiling coun- 
tenance. 

" How far do you suppose Dudley is to-day ?" 
and he laid the palm of his hand on the para- 
graph as he spoke. " Guess /" 

For a moment I fancied this was a theatric 
preparation to give point to the disclosure of 
Dudley's real whereabouts. 

VOL. in. 
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" It was a very long way. Guess !" he re- 
peated. 

So, stammering a little apd pale, I performed 
the required hypocrisy, after which my uncle 
read aloud for my benefit the line or two in 
which were recorded the event, and the latitude 
and longitude of the vessel at the time, of which 
Madame made a note in her memory, for the 
purpose of making her usual tracing in poor 
Milly's atlas. 

I cannot say how it really was, but I fancied 
that Uncle Silas was all the time reading my 
countenance, with a grim and practised scrutiny ; 
but nothing came of it, and we were dis- 
missed. 

Madame loved shopping, even for its own 
sake, but shopping with opportunities of pecula- 
tion still more. As she had had her luncheon, 
and was dressed for the excursion, she did pre- 
cisely what I now most desired — she proposed 
to take charge of my commissions and my 
money, and thus intrusted, left me at liberty to 
keep tryst at the Chestnut Hollow. 

So soon as I had seen Madame fairly off, I 
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hurried Mary Quince, and got my things on 
quickly. We left the house by the side 
entrance, which I knew my uncle's windows did 
not command. Glad was I to feel a slight 
breeze, enough to make the mill-sails revolve ; 
and as we got further into the grounds, and 
obtained a distant view of the |Mcturesque old 
windmill, I felt inexpressibly relieved on seeing 
that it was actually working. 

We were now in the Chestnut Hollow, and I 
sent Mary Quince to her old point of observa 
tion, which commanded a view of the path in 
the direction of the Windmill Wood, with her 
former order to call "J've found it" as loudly as 
she could, in case she should see any one 
approaching. 

I stof)ped at the point of our yesterday's 
meeting. I peered under the branches, and my 
heart beat fast as I saw Meg Hawkes awaiting 
me. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LETTER. 

*'CoME away, lass," whispered Beauty, very 
pale ; " he's here — ^Tom Brice " 

And she led the way, shoving aside the leaf- 
less underwood, and we reached Tom. The 
slender youth, groom or poacher — he might 
answer for either — ^with his short coat and 
gaitered legs, was sitting on a low horizontal 
bough, with his shoulder against the trunk. 

" Dont ye mind, sit ye still, lad," said Meg, 
observing that he was preparing to rise, and had 
entangled his hat in the boughs. " Sit ye still, 
and hark to the lady. He'll take it, Miss 
Maud, if he can ; wi' na ye, lad ?" 

" E'es, ni take it," he replied, holding out 
his hand. 
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" Tom Brice, you won't deceive me ?" 

** Noa, sure," said Tom and Meg nearly in 
the same breath. 

"Tou are an honest English lad, Tom — you 
would not betray me?" I was speaking im- 
ploringly. 

"Noa, sure," repeated Tom. 

There was something a little unsatisfactory in 
the countenance of this light-haired youth, with 
the sharpish up-turned nose. Throughout our 
interview he said next to nothing, and smiled 
lazily to himself, like a man listening to a child's 
solemn nonsense, and leading it on, with an 
amused irony, from one wise sally to another. 

Thus it seemed to me that this young clown, 
without in the least intending to be offensive, 
was listening to me with a profound and lazy 
mockery. 

I could not choose, however, and such as he 
was I must employ him or none. 

" Now, Tom Brice, a great deal depends on 
this." 

" That's true for her, Tom Brice," said Meg, 
who now and then confirmed my asseverations. . 
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" I'll give you a pound now^ Tom," and I 
placed the coin and the letter together in his 
hand. *' And you are to give this letter to Lady 
Knollys at Elverston; you know Elverston, 
don't you?" 

" He does, Miss. Don't ye, lad ?" 

"E'es." 

" Well, do so, Tom, and I'll be good to you 
so long as I live." 

"D'ye hear, lad?" 

'' E'es," said Tom ; " it's very good." 

" You'll take the letter, Tom ?" I said, in 
much greater trepidation as to his answer than I 
showed. 

" E'es, I'll take the letter," said he, rising, and 
turning it about in his fingers under his eye, like 
a. curiosity. 

"Tom Brice," I said, "if you can't be true to 
me, feay so ; but don't take the letter except to 
give it to Lady Knollys at Elverston. If you 
won't promise that, let me have the note back. 
Keep the pound; but tell me that you wori*t 
mention my having asked you to carry a letter 
to Elverston to any one." 
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For the first time Tom looked perfectly 
serious. He twiddled the corner of my letter 
between his finger and thumb, and wore very 
much the countenance of a poacher about to be 
committed. 

" I don't want to chouce ye, Miss ; but I 
must take care o' myself, ye see. The letters 
goes all through Silas's fingers to the post, and 
he'd know damn well this wom't among 'em. 
They do say he opens 'em, and reads 'em before 
they go ; an' that's his diversion. I don't know ; 
but I do believe that's how it be ; an' if this one 
turned up, liiey'd all know it went be hand, and 
I'd be spotted for't." 

" But you know who I am, Tom ; and I'd 
save you," said I, eagerly. 

"Ye'd want savin' yerself, I'm thinkin', 
if that fell oot," said Tom, cynically. "I 
don't say, though, I'll not take it — only 
this — I won't nm my head again a wall for 
no one." 

"Tom," I eaid, with a sudden inspiration, 
" give me back the letter, and take me out of 
Bartram ; take me to Elverston ; it will be the 
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best thing — ^for you, Tom, I mean — it will in- 
deed — that ever befell you." 

With this clown I was pleading, as for my 
life ; my hand was on his sleeve. I was gazing 
imploringly in his face. 

But it would not do; Tom Brice looked 
amused again, swung his head a little on onie 
side, grinning sheepishly over his shoulder on 
the roots of the trees beside him, as if he were 
striving to keep himself from an uncivil fit of 
laughter. 

" I'll do what a wise lad may, Miss ; but 
ye don't know they lads; they baint that 
easy come over; and I won't get knocked on 
the head, nor sent to gaol 'appen, for no good 
to thee nor me. There's Meg there, she 
knows well enough, I could na manage that.; 
so I won't try it, Miss, by no chance; no 
offence. Miss ; but I'd rayther not, an I'll just 
try what I can make o' this ; that's all I can 
do for ye." 

Tom Brice, with these words, stood up, and 
looked uneasily in the direction of the Windmill 
Wood. 
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"Mind ye. Miss, coom what will, ye'U not 
tell o' me ?" 

** Whar 'ill ye go now, Tom ?" inquired Meg, 
uneasily. 

"Never ye mind, lass," answered he, break- 
ing his way through the thicket, and soon dis- 
appearing. 

*' E*es, that 'ill be it — ^he'll git into the sheep- 
walk behind the mound. They're all down 
yonder ; git ye back. Miss, to the hoose — be the 
side-door ; mind ye, don't go round the comer ; 
and I'll jest sit awhile among the bushes, and 
wait a good time for a start. And good-bye, 
Miss ; and don't ye show like as if there was aught 
out o' common on your mind. Hish !" 

There was a distant hallooing. 

"That be fayther!" she whispered, with a 
very blank countenance, and listened with her 
sunburnt hand to her ear. 

"Tisn't me, only Davy he'll be callin'," she 
said, with a great sigh, and a joyless smile. 
'* Now git ye away i' God's name." 

So running lightly along the path, under cover 
of this thick wood, I recalled Mary Quince, and 
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together we hastened back again to the house, 
and entered, as directed, by the side-door, which 
did not expose us to be seen from the Windmill 
Wood ; and, like two criminals, we stole up by 
the back stairs, and so through th^ side gallery 
to my room ; and there sat down to collect my 
wits, and try to estimate the exact effect of what 
had just occurred. 

Madame had not returned. That was well ; 
she always visited my room first, and everything 
was precisely as I had left it — a certain sign 
that her prying eyes and busy fingers had not 
been at work during my absence. 

When she did appear, strange to say, it was 
to bring me unexpected comfort. She had in 
her hand a letter from my dear Lady KnoUys 
— a gleam of sunlight from the fi'ee and happy 
outer world entered with it. The moment 
Madame left me to myself, I opened it and 
read as follows : — ■ 

" I am so happy, my dearest Maud, in the 
immediate prospect of seeing you. 1 have had 
a really kind letter fix)m poor Silss—pooTj I say^ 
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for I really compassionate his situation, about 
which he has been, I do believe, quite frank ; at 
least, Ilbury says so — and somehow lie happens 
to know. I have had quite an affecting, changed 
letter. I will tell you all when I see you. He 
wants me ultimately to undertake that which 
would afford me the most unmixed happiness — 
I mean the care of you, my dear girl. I only 
fear lest my too eager acceptance of the trust 
should excite that vein of opposition which is in 
most human beings, and induce him to think 
over his offer less favourably again. He says I 
must come to Bartram, and stay a night, and 
promises to lodge me comfortably ; about which 
last, I honestly do not care a pin, when the 
chance of a comfortable evening's gossip with 
you is in view. Silas explains his sad situation, 
and must hold himself in readiness for early 
flight, if he would avoid the risk of losing his 
personal liberty. It is a sad thing that he 
should have so irretrievably ruined himself, that 
poor Austin's liberality seems to have positively 
precipitated his extremity. His great anxiety is 
that I should see you before you leave for your 
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short stay in France. He thinks you must leave 
before a fortnight. I was thinking of asking you 
to come over here ; I know you would be just 
as well at EtVerston as in France ; but perhaps, 
as he seems disposed to do what we all wish, it 
may be safer to let him set about it in his own 
way. The truth is I have so set my heart upon 
it that I fear to risk it by crossing him even in a 
trifle. He says I must fix an early day next 
week, and talks as if he meant to urge me to 
make a longer visit than he defined. I shall be 
only too happy. I begin, my dear Maud, to 
think that there is no use in trying to control 
events, and that things often turn out best, and 
most exactly to our wishes, by being left quite 
to themselves. I think it was Talleyrand who 
praised the talent of waiting so much. In high 
spirits, and with my head brimful of plans, I 
remain, dearest Maud, ever your affectionate 
cousin, 

" Monica." 

Here was an inexplicable puzzle! A faint 
radiance of hope, however, began to overspread 
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a landscape only a few minutes before darkened 
by total eclipse ; but construct what theory I 
might, all were inconsistent with many well- 
established and awful incongruities, and their 
wrecks lay strown over the troubled waters of 
the gulf into which I gazed. 

Why was Madame here ? Why was Dudley 
concealed about the place? Why was I a 
prisoner within the walls? What were those 
dangers which Meg Hawkes seemed to think so 
great and so imminent as to induce her to risk 
her lover s safety for my deliverance ? All 
these menacing facts stood grouped together 
against the dark certainty that never were men 
more deeply interested in making away with one 
human being, than were Uncle Silas and Dudley 
in removing me. 

Sometimes to these dreadful evidences I aban- 
doned my soul. Sometimes, reading Cousin 
Monica's sunny letter, the sky would clear, and 
my terrors melt away like nightmares in the 
morning. I never repented, however, that I had 
sent my letter by Tom Brice. Escape from 
Bartram-Haugh was my hourly longing. 
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That evening Madame invited herself to tea 
with me. I did not object. It was better just 
then to be on fiiendly relations with everybody 
if possible, even on their own terms. She was in 
one of her boisterous and hilarious moods, and 
there was a perfume of brandy. , . . 

She narrated some compliments paid her that 
morning in Feltram by that J' good crayature,** 
Mrs. Litheways, the silk mercer, and what 
" 'ansom fay low " was her new foreman — (she 
intended plainly that I should " queez " her) — 
and how "he follow" her with his eyes wherever 
she went. I thought, perhaps, he fancied she 
might pocket some of his laces or gloves. And 
all the time her great wicked eyes were rolling 
and glancing according to her ideas of fascina- 
tion, and her bony face grinning and flaming 
with the " strong drink " in which she delighted. 
She sang twaddling chansons, and being, as was 
her wont, under such exhilarating influences in 
a vapouring mood, she vowed that I should have 
my carriage and horses immediately. . 

*M weel try what I can do weeth your Uncle 
Silas. We are very good old friends. Mr. 
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Ruthyn and I," she said with a leer which 
I did not understand, and which yet frightened 
me. 

I never could quite understand why these 
Jezebels like to insinuate the dreadfiil truth 
against themselves ; t)ut they do. Is it the 
spirit of feminine triumph overcoming feminine 
shame, and making them vaunt their fall as an 
evidence of bygone fascination and existing 
power ? Need we wonder ? Have not women 
preferred hatred to indifference, and the repu- 
tation of witchcraft, with all its penalties, to 
absolute insignificance ? Thus, as they enjoyed 
the fear inspired among simple neighbours by 
their imagined traflSc with the father of ill, did 
Madame, I think, relish with a cynical vainglory 
the suspicion of her Satanic superiority. 

Next morning Uncle Silas sent for me. He 
was seated at his table, and spoke his little 
French greeting, smiling as u^ual, pointing to a 
chair opposite. 

" How far, I forget/' be said, carelessly laying 
his newspaper on the table, " did you yesterday 
guess Dudley to be ?" 
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Eleven hundred miles, I thought it was. 

" Oh, yes, so it was ;'' and then there was an 
abstracted pause. ** I have been writing to Lord 
Hbury, your trustee," he resumed. "I ven- 
tured to say, my dear Maud — (for having 
thoughts of a different arrangement for you, 
more suitable under my distressing circum- 
stances, I do not wish to vacate without some 
expression of your estimate of my treatment of 
you while under my roof) — I ventured to say 
that you thought me kind, considerate, indulgent 
— may I say so ?" 

I assented. What could I say ? 

"I said you had enjoyed our poor way of 
living here — our rough ways and liberty. Was 
I right?" 

Again, I assented. 

" And in fact that you had nothing to object 
against your poor old uncle, except, indeed, his 
poverty, which you forgave. I think I said 
• truth. Did I, dear Maud ?" 

Again, I acquiesced. 

All this time he was fumbling among the 
papers in his coat-pocket. 
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" That is satisfactory. So I expected you to 
say," he murmured. "I expected no less." 

On a sudden a frightful change spread across 
his face. He rose like a spectre with a white 
scowl. 

**Then how do you account for that?" he 
shrieked in a voice of thunder, and smiting my 
open letter to Lady Knollys, face upward, upon 
the table. 

I stared at my uncle, unable to speak, until I 
seemed to lose sight of him ; but his voice, like 
a bell, still yelled in my ears. 

" There ! young hypocrite and liar ! explain 
that farrago of slander which you bribed my 
servant to place in the hands of my kinswoman. 
Lady Knollys." 

And so on and on it went, I gazing into dark- 
ness, until the voice itself became indistinct, 
grew into a buzz, and hummed away into 
silence. 

I think I must have had a fit. 

When I came to myself I was drenched with 
water, my hair, face, neck, and dress. I did 
not in the least know where I was. I thought 

VOL. III. P 
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my faliier was ill, and spoke to him. Uncle 
Silas was standing near the window looking un- 
speakably grim. Madame was seated beside me, 
and an open bottle of ether, one of Uncle Silas's 
restoratives, on the table before me. 

" Who's that^— who's ill — is any one dead ?" 
I cried. 

At last 1 was relieved by long paroxysms of 
weeping. When I was sufficiently recovered^ 
I was conveyed into my own room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LADY KNOLLYS' CARRIAGE. 

Next morning, it was Sunday, I lay in my bed 
in my dressing-gown, dull, apathetic, with all my 
limbs sore, and, as I thought, rheumatic, and 
feeling so ill that I did not care to speak or lift 
my head. My recollection of what had passed 
in Uncle Silas's room was utterly confused, and 
it seemed to me as if my poor father had been 
there and taken a share — I could not remember 
how — in the conference. 

I was too exhausted and stupid to clear up 
this horrible muddle, and merely lay with my 
face toward the wall, motionless and silent, 
except for a great sigh every now and then. 

Good Mary Quince was in the room — there 
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was some comfort in that ; but I felt quite worn 
out, and had rather she did not speak to me ; 
and indeed for the time I felt absolutely indif- 
ferent as to whether I lived or died. 

Cousin Monica this morning, at pleasant 
Elverston, all unconscious of my sad plight, pro- 
posed to Lady Mary Carysbroke and Lord 
Ilbury, her guests, to drive over to church at 
Feltram, and then pay us a visit at Bartram- 
Haugh, to which they readily agreed. 

Accordingly, at about two o'clock, this pleasant 
party of three arrived at Bartram. They 
walked, having left the carriage to follow when 
the horses were fed, and Madame de la Eou- 
gierre, who was in my uncle's room when little 
Giblets arrived to say that the party were in the 
parlour, whispered for a little with my uncle, who 
then said — 

" Miss Maud Ruthyn has gone out to drive, 
but I shall be happy to see Lady KnoUys here, 
if she will do me the favour to come up stairs, 
and see me for a few moments, and you can 
mention that I am very far from well." 
. Madame followed him out upon the lobby, 
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and added, holdiDg him by the collar^ and 
whispering earnestly in his ear — 

" Bring hair ladysheep up by the back stairs 
— mind, the bach stairs." 

And the next moment Madame entered my 
room, with long tiptoe steps, and looking, Mary 
Quince said, as if she were going to be hanged. 

On entering she looked sharply round, and 
being satisfied of Mary Quince's presence, she 
turned the key in the door, and made some 
affectionate inquiries about me in a whisper; 
and then she stole to the window and peeped 
outi Standing back some way ; after which she 
came to my bedside, murmured some tender 
sentences, drew the curtain a little, and making 
some little fidgety adjustments about the room ; 
among the rest she took the key from the lock, 
quietly, and put it into her pocket. 

This was so odd a procedure that honest 
Mary Quince rose stoutly from her chair, point- 
ing to the lock, with her frank little blue eyes 
fixed on Madame, and she whispered — 

*' Won't you put the key in the lock, please ?" 

" Oh; certainly, Mary Queence ; but it is better 
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it shall be locked, for I think her uncle he is 
coming to see her, and I am sure she would be 
very much frightened, for he is very much dis- 
please, don't you see ? and we can tell him she 
is not well enough, or asleep, and so he weel go 
away again, without any trouble." 

I heard nothing of this, which was conducted 
in close whispers ; and Mary, although she did 
not give Madame credit for caring whether I was 
frightened or not, and suspected her motives in 
everything, acquiesced grudgingly, fearing lest 
her alleged reason might possibly be the true 
one. 

So Madame hovered about the door, uneasily ; 
and of what went on elsewhere during that 
period Lady Knollys afterwards gave me the 
following account : — 

" We were very much disappointed ; but of 
course I was glad to see Silas, and your little 
hobgoblin butler led me upstairs to his room a dif- 
ferent way, I think, from that I came before ; but 
don't know the house of Bartram well enough to 
speak positively. I only know that I was con- 
ducted quite across his bedroom, which I had 
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not seen on my former visit, and so into his 
sitting-room, where I found him. 

" He seemed very glad to see me, came forward 
smiling — I disliked his smile always — with both 
hands out, and shook mine with more warmth 
than I ever remembered in his greeting before, 
and said — 

" * My dear, dear Monica, how very good 
of you — ^the very person I longed to see. I 
have been miserably ill, the sad consequence of 
still more miserable anxiety. Sit down, pray, 
for a moment/ 

"And he paid me some nice little French 
compliment in verse. 

** 'And where is Maud ?' said I. 

** * I think Maud is by this time about half- 
way to Elverston,' said the old gentleman. * I 
persuaded her to take a drive, and advised a 
call there, which seemed to please her, so I con- 
jecture she obeyed.* 

** * How very provoking !' cried I. 

" * My poor Maud will be sadly disappointed, 
but you will console her by a visit — ^you have 
promised to come, and I shall try to make you 
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comfortable, I shall be happier, Monica, with 
this proof of our perfect reconciliation. Tou 
won't deny me ?' 

" * Certainly not. I am only too glad to come,* 
said I; * and I want to thank you, Silas.* 

**' For what?' said he. 

** * For wishing to place Maud in my care. I 
am very much obliged to you.' 

** ' I did not suggest it, I must say, Monica, 
with the least intention of obliging you^* said 
Silas. 

" I thought he was going to break into one* of 
his ungracious moods. 

*'*But I am obliged to you — very much 
obliged \o you, Silas ; and you shan't refuse my 
thanks.' 

** * I am happy, at all events, Monica, in hav- 
ing won your good- will ; we learn at last that in 
the affections only are our capacities for happi- 
ness ; and how true is St. Paul's preference of 
love — the principle that abideth ! The affections, 
dear Monica, are eternal ; and being so, celestial, 
divine, and consequently happy, deriving hap- 
piness, and bestowing it* 
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'I was always impatient of his or anybody 
else's metaphysics ; but I controlled myself, and 
only said, with my customary impudence — 

" * Well, dear Silas, and when do you wish 
me to come ?* 

'' ' The earlier the better/ said he. 

" * Lady Mary and Ilbury will be leaving me 
on Tuesday morning. I can come to you in the 
afternoon, if you think Tuesday a good day/ 

*'* Thank you, dear Monica. I shall be, I 
trust, enlightened by that day as to my enemies' 
plans. It is a humiliating confession, Monica, 
but I am past feeling that. It is quite possible 
that an execution may be sent into this house 
to-morrow, and an end of all my schemes. It is 
not likely, however — hardly possible — before 
three weeks, my attorney tells me. I shall hear 
from him to-morrow morning, and then I shall 
ask you to name a very early day. If we are to 
have an unmolested fortnight certain, you shall 
hear, and name your own day.* 

"Then he asked me who had accompanied 
me, and lamented ever so much his not being 
able to go down to receive them, and he offered 
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luncheon, with a sort of Ravenswood smile, and 
a shrug, and I declined, telling him that we had 
but a few minutes, and that my companions were 
walking in die grounds near the house. 

** I asked whether Maud was likely to return 
soon?" 

" * Certainly not before five o'clock.* He 
thought we should probably meet her on our 
way back to Elverston ; but could not be certain, 
as she might have changed her plans, 

"So then came — no more remaining to be 
said — a very affectionate parting. I believe all 
about his legal dangers was strictly true. How 
he could, unless, that horrid woman had deceived 
him, with so serene a countenance, tell me all 
those gross untruths about Maud, I can only 
admire." 

In the meantime, as I lay in my bed, Mar 
dame, gliding hither and thither, whispering 
sometimes, listening at others, I suddenly star- 
tled them both by saying — 

" Whose carriage ?" 

"What carriage, dear?" inquired Quince, 
whose ears were not so sharp as mine. 
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Madame peeped from the window. 

"'Tis the physician, Doctor Jolks. He is 
come to see your uncle, my dear," said Madame. 

"But I hear a female voice," I said, sitting 
up. 

" No, my dear. There is only the doctor," 
said Madame. *'He is come to your uncle. I 
tell you he is getting out of his carriage," and 
she affected to watch the doctor's descent. 

^ The carriage is driving away I" I cried. 

" Yes, it is draiving away," she echoed. 

But I had sprung from my bed, and was look- 
ing over her shoulder, before she perceived me. 

'' It is Lady KnoUys !" I screamed, seizing 
the window-frame to force it up, and, vainly 
struggling to open it, I cried — 

*^ I'm here, Cousin Monica, for God's sake I 
Cousin Monica — Cousin Monica !" 

"You are mad, Meess, go back," screamed 
Madame, exerting her superior strength to force 
me back. 

But I saw deliverance and escape gliding 
away from my reach, and, strung to unnatural 
force by desperation, I pushed past her, and 
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beat the window wildly with my hands, scream- 
ing — 

'' Save me — save me I Here, here, Monica, 
here ! Cousin, Cousin, oh, save me !" 

Madame had seized my wrists, and a wild 
struggle was going on. A window-pane was 
broken, and I was shrieking to stop the carriage* 
The Frenchwoman looked black and haggard as^ 
a fury, as if she could have murdered me. 

Nothing daunted — frantic — I screamed in my 
despair, seeing the carriage drive swiftly away 
— seeing Cousin Monica's bonnet, as she sat 
chatting with her vis-a-vis. 

" Oh, oh, oh !" I shrieked, in vain and pro- 
longed agony, as Madame, exerting her strength 
and matching her fury against my despair, forced 
me back in spite of my wild struggles, and 
pushed me sitting on the bed, where she held 
me fast, glaring in my face, and chuckling and 
panting over me. 

I think I felt something of the despair of a 
lost spirit. 

I remember the face of poor Mary Quince — 
its horror, its wonder — as she stood gaping 
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into my face, over Madame's shoulder, and 
crying — 

" What is it. Miss Maud ? What is it, dear?" 
And turning fiercely on Madame, and striving to 
force her grasp from my wrists. **Are you 
hurting the child ? Let her go — let her go." 

'' I weel let her go. Wat old fool are you, 
Mary Queence ! She is mad, I think. She 'as 
lost hair head." 

** Oh, Mary, cry from the window. Stop the 
carriage !" I cried. 

Mary looked out, but there was by this time, 
of course, nothing in sight. 

'* Wy don't a you stop the carriage ?" sneered 
Madame. " Call a the coachman and the pos- 
tilion. Were is the footman ? Bah ! elk a le 
cerveau mal timbre.*' 

"Oh, Mary, Mary, is it gone — is it gone? 
Is there jiothing there?" cried I, rushing to 
the window, and turning to Madame, after 
a vain straining of my eyes, my face against 
the glass. 

" Oh, cruel, cruel, wicked woman ! why have 
you done this? What was it to you? Why 
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do you persecute me? What good can you 
gain by my ruin ?" 

" Rueen ! Par bleu ! ma chere, you talk too 
fast. Did not a you see it, Mary Queence ? It 
was the doctors carriage, and Mrs, Jolks, and 
that eempudent faylow, young Jolks, staring up 
to the window, and Mademoiselle she come in* 
soche shocking deshabille to show herself knock- 
ing at the window. 'T would be very nice thing, 
Mary Queence, don't you think T 

I was sitting now on the bedside, crying in 
mere despair. I did not care to dispute or to 
resist. Oh, why had rescue come so near, only 
to prove that it could not reach me ! So I went 
on crying, with a clasping of my hands and 
turning up of my eyes, in incoherent prayer. 
I was not thinking of Madame, or of Mary 
Quince, or any other person, only babbling 
my anguish and despair helplessly iji the ear 
of heaven. 

" I did not think there was soche fool. Wat 
enfant gaUl My dear cheaile, wat a can you 
mean by soche strange language and conduct? 
Wat for should a you weesh to display yourself 
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in the window in soche 'orrible deshabille to the 
people in the doctor s coach ?" 

"It was Cousin Knollya — Cousin Knollys. 
Oh, Cousin Knollys! You're gone — you're 
gone — you're gone /" 

*' And if it was Lady Knollys' coach, there 
was certainly a coachman and a footman ; and 
whoever has the coach there was young gentle- 
men in it. If it was Lady Knollys' carriage it 
would 'av been worse than the doctor." 

" It is no matter — ^it is all over. Oh, Cousin 
Monica, your poor Maud — where is she to turn ? 
Is there no help ?" 

That evening Madame visited me again, in 
one of her sedate and moral moods. She found 
me dejected and passive, as she had left me. 

"I think, Maud, there is news; but I am not 
certain." 

I raised my head and looked at her wistfully. 

" I think there is letter of bad news from the 
attorney in London." 

" Oh !" I said, in a tone which I am sure im- 
plied the absolute indifference of dejection. 

*' But, my dear Maud, if 't be so, we shall go 
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at once, you and me, to join Meess Millicent in 
France. La belle France I You weel like so 
moche! We shall be so gay. You cannot 
imagine there are such naice girl there. They 
all love a me so moche, you will be delight." 

** How soon do we go ?" I asked. 

" I do not know. Bote I was to bring in a 
case of eau de Cologne that came this evening, 
and he laid down a letter and say : — * The blow 
has descended, Madame ! My niece must hold 
herself in readiness.' I said, ' For what, Mon- 
sieur ?' tioice ; bote he did not answer. I am 
sure it is un proems. They 'av ruin him. Eh 
bien, my dear. I suppose we shall leave this 
triste place immediately. 1 am so rejoice. It 
appears to me un cimetiere /" 

" Yes, I should like to leave it," I said, 
sitting up, with a great sigh and sunken eyes. 
It seemed to me that I had quite lost all sense 
of resentment towards Madame. A debility of 
feeling had supervened — the fatigue, I suppose, 
and prostration of the passions. 

**I weel make excuse to go into his room 
again," said Madame ; ** and I weel endeavour 
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to learu something more from him, and I weel 
come back again to you in half an hour.** 

She departed. But in half an hour did not 
return. I had a dull longing to leave Bartram^ 
Haugh. For me, since the departure of poor 
Milly, it had grown like the haunt of evil 
spirits, and to escape on any terms from it was 
a blessing unspeakable. 

Another half hour-passed, and another, and I 
grew insufferably feverish. I sent Mary Quince 
to the lobby to try and see Madame, who, I 
feared, was probably to-ing and fro-ing in and 
out of Uncle Silas's room. 

Mary returned to tell me that she had seen 
old Wyat, who told her that she thought 
Madame had gone to her bed half an hour 
before. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SUDDEN DEPARTURE. 

" Mary," said I, " I am miserably anxious to 
hear what Madame may have to tell ; she knows 
the state I am in, and she would not take so 
much trouble as to look in at my door to say a 
word. Did you hear what she told me ?" 

" No, Miss Maud," she answered, rising and 
drawing near. 

" She thinks we are going to France imme- 
diately, and to leave this place perhaps for 
ever." 

" Heaven be praised for that, if it be so, Miss," 
said Mary, with more energy than was common 
with her, " for there is no luck about it, and I 
don't expect to see you ever well or happy 
in it." 
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"You must take your candle, Mary, and 
make out her room, up stairs ; I found it acci'* 
dentally myself one evening." 

" But Wyat won't let us up-stairs." 

" Don't mind her, Mary ; I tell you to go. 
Tou must try. I can't sleep till we hear." 

" What direction is her room in, Miss ?" asked 
Mary. 

"Somewhere in tliat direction, Mary," I 
answered, pointing. " I cannot describe the 
turns ; but I think you will find it if you go 
along t6e great passage to your left, on getting 
to the top of the stairs, till you come to the 
cross galleries, and then turn to your left, and 
when you have passed four, or perhaps five 
doors, you must be very near it, and I am sure 
she will hear if you call." 

" But will she tell me — she is such a rum un, 
Miss ?" suggested Mary. 

" Tell her exactly what I have said to you, 
and when she learns that you already know as 
much as I do, she may — unless, indeed, she 
wishes to torture me. If she won't, perhaps at 
least you can persuade her to come to me 
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for a moment. Try, dear Mary ; we can but 
fail." 

" Will you be very lonely, Miss, while I am 
away T asked Mary, uneasily, as she lighted her 
candle. 

" I can't help it, Mary. Go. I think if I 
heard we were going, I could almost get up and 
dance and sing. I can't bear this dreadful un- 
certainty any longer." 

" If old Wyat ia outside, I'll come back and 
wait here a bit, tiU" she's out o' the way," said 
Mary ; " and, anyhow, I'll make all the haste I 
can. The drops and the sal-volatile is here. 
Miss, by your hand." 

And with an anxious look at me, she made 
her exit, softly, and did not immediately return, 
by which I concluded that she had found the 
way clear, and had gained the upper story with- 
out interruption. 

This little anxiety ended, its subsidence was 
followed by a sense of loneliness, and with it, of 
vague insecurity, which increased at last to such 
a pitch, that I wondered at my own madness in 
sending my companion away; and at last my 
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terrors so grew, that I drew back into the 
furthest comer of the bed, with my shoulders to 
the wall, and my bed-clothes huddled about me, 
with only a point open to peep at. 

At last the door opened gently. 

" Who*s there ?" I cried, in extremity of 
horror, expecting I knew not whom. 

' " Me, Miss," whispered Mary Quince, to my 
unutterable relief; and with her candle flared, 
and a wild and pallid face, Mary Quince 
glided into the room, locking the door as she 
entered. 

I do not know how it was, but I found myself 
holding Mary fast with both my hands as we 
stood side by side on the floor. 

" Mary, you are terrified ; for God*s sake, 
what is the matter ?" I cried. 

" No, Miss," said Mary, faintly ; " not much." 

" I see it in your face. What is it ?" 

" Let me sit down, Miss. I'll tell you what 
I saw ; only I'm just a bit queerish." 

Mary sat down by my bed. 

" Get in. Miss, you'll take cold. Get into 
bed, and I'll tell you. It is not much." 
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I did get into bed, and gazing on Mary's 
frightened face, I felt a corresponding horror. 

" For mercy's sake, Mary, say what it is ?" 

So again assuring me " it was not much," she 
gave me in a somewhat diffuse and entangled 
narrative the following facts : — 

On closing my door, she raised her candle 
above her head and surveyed the lobby, arid 
seeing no one there, she ascended the stairs 
swiftly. She passed along the great gallery to 
the left, and paused a moment at the cross gal- 
lery, and then recollected my directions clearly, 
and followed the passage to the right. 

There are doors at each side, and she 
had forgotten to ask me at which Madame's 
was. She opened several. In one room she 
was frightened by a. bat, which had very nearly 
put her candle out. She went on a little, 
paused, and began to lose heart in the dismal 
solitude, when on a sudden, a few doors further 
on, she thought she heard Madame's voice. 

She said that she knocked at the door, but 
receiving no answer, and hearing Madame still 
talking within, she opened it. 
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There was a candle on the chimney-piece, 
and another in a stable lantern near the window. 
Madame was conversing volubly on the hearth, 
with her face toward the window, the entire 
frame of which had been taken from its place ; 
Dickon Hawkes, the Zamiel of the wooden leg, 
was supporting it with one hand, as it leaned 
imperfectly against the angle of the recess. 
There was a third figure standing, buttoned up 
in a surtout, with a bundle of tools under his 
arm, like a glazier, and, with a silent thrill of 
fear, she distinctly recognised the features as 
those of Dudley Kuthyn. 

"'Twas him. Miss, so sure as I sit here! 
Well, like that, they were as mute as mice; 
three pairs of eyes were on me. I don't know 
what made me so study like, but som'at told me 
I should not make as though I knew any but 
Madame ; and so I made a courtesy, as well as 
I could, and I said might I speak a word wi' ye, 
please, on the lobby. 

" Mr. Dudley was making belief be this time 
to look out at window, wi' his back to me, and I 
kept looking straight on Madame, and she said 
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— * They're mendin' my broken glass, Mary/ 
walking between them and me, and coming close 
up to me very quick ; and so she marched me 
backward out o* the door, prating all the 
time. 

" When we were on the lobby, she took my 
candle from my hand, shutting the door behind 
her, and she held the light a bit behind her ear ; 
so 'twas full on my face, as she looked sharp 
into it ; and, after a bit, she said again, in her 
queer lingo — there was two panes broke in her 
room, and men sent for to mend it 

"I was awful frightened when I saw Mr. 
Dudley, for I could not believe any such thing 
before, and I don't know how I could look her 
in the face as I did and not show it. I was as 
smooth and cool as yonder chimneypiece, and 
she has an awful evil eye to stan' against ; but I 
never flinched, and I think she's puzzled, for as 
cunning as she is, whether I believe all she said, 
or knowed 'twas a pack o' stories. So I told 
her your message, and she said she had not 
heard another word since ; but she did be- 
lieve we had not many more days here, and 
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would tell you if she heard to-night, when she 
brought his soup to your uncle, in half an hour's 
time." 

I asked her, so soon as I could speak, 
whether she was perfectly certain as to the fact 
that the man in the surtout was Dudley^ and 
she made answer — 

" I'd swear to him on that Bible, Miss." 

So far from any longer wishing Madame's 
return that night, I trembled at the idea of it. 
Who could tell who might enter the room with 
her, when the door opened to admit her ? 

Dudley, so soon as he recovered the surprise, 
had turned about, evidently anxious to prevent 
recognition ; Dickon Hawhes stood glowering 
at her. Both might have hope of escaping re- 
cognition in the imperfect light, for the candle 
on the chimneypiece was flaring in the air, 
and the light from the lantern fell in spots, and 
was confusing. 

What could that ruflSan, Hawkes, be doing in 
the house ? Why was Dudley there ? Could 
a more ominous combination be imagined ? I 
puzzled my distracted head over all Mary 
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Quince's details, but could make nothing of 
their occupation, I know of nothing so terrify- 
ing as this kind of perpetual puzzling over omi- 
nous problems. 

You may imagine how the long hours of that 
night passed, and how my heart beat at every 
fancied sound outside my door. 

But morning came, and with its light some 
reassurance. Early, Madame de la Kougierre 
made her appearance; she searched my eyes 
darkly and shrewdly, but made no nUusion to 
Mary Quince's visit Perhaps she expected 
some question from me, and, hearing none, 
thought it as well to leave the subject at rest. 

She had merely come in to say that she had 
heard nothing since, but was now going to make 
my uncle's chocolate, and that so soon as her in- 
terview was ended she would see me again, and 
let me hear anything she should have gleaned. 

In a little while a knock came to my^ 
door, and Mary Quince was ordered by old 
Wyat into my uncle's room. She returned 
flushed, in a huge fuss, to say that I was to 
be up and dressed for a journey in half an 
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hour, and to go straight, when dressed, to my 
uncle's room. 

It was good news ; at the same time it was a 
shock. I was glad. I was stunned. I jumped 
out of bed, and set about my toilet with an 
energy quite new to me. Good Mary Quince 
was busily packing ray boxes, and consulting as 
to what I should take with me, and what not. 

Was Mary Quince to accompany me ? He 
had not said a word on that point ; and I feared, 
from his silence, she was to remain. There was 
comfort, however, in this — that the separation 
would not be for long ; I felt confident of that ; 
and I was about to join Milly, whom I loved 
better than I could have believed before our 
separation ; but whatsoever the conditions might 
be, it was an indescribable relief to have done 
with Bartram-Haugh, and leave behind me its 
sinister lines of circumvallation ; its haunted 
recesses, and the awful spectres that had lately 
appeared within its walls. 

I stood too much in awe of my uncle to fail 
in presenting myself punctually at the close of 
the half hour. I entered his sitting-room under 
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the shadow of sour old Wyat's high-cauled cap ; 
she closed the door behind me^ and the con- 
ference commenced. 

Madame de la Bougierre sat there, dressed 
and draped for a journey, and with a thick 
black lace veil on. My uncle rose, gaunt and 
venerable, and with a harsh and severe counte- 
nance. He did not offer his hand ; he made me 
a kind of bow, more of repulsion than of re- 
spect. He remained in a standing position, 
supporting his crooked frame by his hand, which 
he leaned on a despatch-box ; he glared on me 
steadily with his wild, phosphoric eyes, from 
under the dark brows I have described to you, 
now corrugated in lines indescribably stern. 

" You shall join my daughter at the Pension, 
in France ; Madame de la Rougierre shall ac- 
company you,'* said my uncle, delivering his 
directions with the stem monotony and the 
measured pauses of a person dictating an im- 
portant despatch to a secretary. "Old Mrs. 
Quince shall follow with me, or, if alone, in a 
week. You shall pass to-night in London ; to- 
morrow night you proceed thence to Dover, and 
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cross by the mail-packet You shall now sit 
down and write a letter to your Cousin Monica 
KnoUys, which I will first read and then de- 
spatch. To-morrow you shall write a note to 
Lady Knollys, from London^ telling her how 
you have got over so much of your journey, 
and that you cannot write from Dover as you 
must instantly start by the packet on reaching 
it, and that until my affairs are a little settled, 
you cannot write to her from France, as it is of 
high importance to my safety that no clue should 
exist as to our address. Intelligence, however, 
shall reach her through my attorneys, Archer 
and Sleigh, and I trust we shall soon return. 
You will, please, submit that latter note to Ma- 
dame de la Kougierre, who has my dil'ections to 
see that it contains no libels upon my character. 
Now, sit down." 

So with those unpleasant words tingling in my 
ears, I obeyed. 

" Write*' said he, when I was duly placed. 
*' You shall convey the substance of what I say 
in your own language. The imminent danger 
this morning announced of an execution — re- 
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member the word," and he spelled it for me — 
" being put into this house either this afternoon 
or to-morrow, compels me to anticipate my 
plans, and despatch you for France this day. 
That you are starting with an attendant/* 
Here an uneasy movement from Madame, whose 
dignity was perhaps excited. '* An attendant^'' 
he repeated, with a discordant emphasis ; *' and 
you can, if you please — but I don't soliaiJt that 
justice — say that you have been as kindly treated 
here as my unfortunate circumstances would 
permit. That is all. You have just fifteen 
minutes to write. Begin." 

I wrote accordingly. My hysterical state had 
made me far less combative than I might have 
proved some months since, for there was much 
that was insulting as well as formidable in his 
manner. I completed my letter, however, to his 
satisfaction in the prescribed time, and he said, 
as he laid it. and its envelope on the table — 

*' Please to remember that this lady is not 
your attendant only, but that she has authority 
to direct every detail respecting your journey, 
and will make all the necessary payments on the 
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way. You will, please, then, implicitly to com- 
ply with her directions. The carriage awaits 
you at the hall-door." 

Having thus spoken, with another grim bow, 
and 

" I wish you a safe and pleasant journey," 
He receded a step or two, and I, with an un- 
definable kind of melancholy, though also with 
a sense of relief^ withdrew. 

My letter, I afterwards found, reached Lady 
KnoUys, accompanied by one from Uncle Silas, 
who said — ^^Dear Maud apprizes me that she 
has written to tell you something of our move- 
ments. A sudden crisis in my miserable affairs 
compels a break-up as sudden here. Maud 
joins my daughter at the Pension, in France. I 
purposely omit the address, because I mean to 
reside in its vicinity until this storm shall have 
blown over ; and as the consequences of some of 
my unhappy entanglements might pursue me 
even there, I must only for the present spare 
you the pain and trouble of keeping a secret. 
I am sure for some little time you will excuse' 
the girl's silence; in the meantime you shall 
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hear of them, and, perhaps, circuitously from 
me. Our dear Maud started this morning 
en route for her destination, very sorry, as am I, 
that she could not enjoy first a flying visit to 
Elverston ; but in high spirits, notwithstanding, 
at the new life and sights before her." 

At the door my beloved old friend, Mary 
Quince, awaited me — 

" Am I going with you, Miss Maud T 

I burst into tears and cUsped her in my arms. 

*' I'm not," said Mary, very sorrowfully ; 
" and I never was from you yet. Miss, since you 
wasn't the length of my arm." 

And kind old Mary began to cry with me. 

**Bote you are coming in few days, Mary 
Quince," expostulated Madame. " I wonder you 
are soche fool. What is two, three days. Bah ! 
nonsense, girl." 

Another farewell to poor Mary Quince, quite 
bewildered at the suddenness of her bereave- 
ment. A serious and tremulous bow from our 
little old butler on the steps. Madame bawling 
through the open window to the driver to make 
good speed, and remember that we had but nine- 
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teen minutes to reach the station. Away we 
went. Old Crowle's iron grille rolled back be- 
fore us. I looked on the receding landscape, 
the giant trees, the palatial, time-stained man- 
sion. A strange conflict of feelings, sweet and 
bitter, rose and mingled in the reverie. Had I 
been too hard and suspicious with the inhabitants 
of that old house of my family? Was my 
uncle justly indignant ? Was I ever again to 
know such pleasant rambles as some of those I 
had enjoyed with dear Millicent through the wild 
and beautiful woodlands I was leaving behind 
me ? And there, with my latest glimpse of the 
front of Bartram-Haugh, I beheld dear old 
Mary Quince gazing after us. Again my tears 
flowed. I waved my handkerchief from the 
window; and now the park wall hid all from 
view, and at a great pace, through the steep 
wooded glen, with the rocky and precipitous 
character of a ravine, we glided ; and when the 
road next emerged, Bartram-Haugh was a 
misty mass of forest and chimneys, slope and 
hollow, and we within a few minutes of the 
station. 

, VOL. III. R 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

THE JOURNEY. 

Waiting for the train, as we stood upon the 
platform, I looked back again toward the 
wooded uplands of Bartram ; and far behind, 
the fine range of mountains, azure and soft in 
the distance, beyond which lay beloved old 
Knowl, and my lost father and mother, and the 
scenes of my childhood, never embittered except 
by the sibyl who sat beside me. 

Under happier circumstances I should have 
been, at my then early age, quite wild with 
pleasurable excitement on entering London for 
the first time. But black Care sat by me, with 
her pale hand in mine : a voice of fear and 
warning, whose words I could not catch, was 
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always in my ear. We drove through London, 
amid the glare of lamps, toward the west-end, 
and for a little while the sense of novelty and 
curiosity overcame my despondency, and I 
peeped eagerly from the window ; while Madame, 
who was in high good-humour, spite of the 
fatigues of our long railway flight, screeched 
scraps of topographic information in ray ear ; for 
London was a picture-book in which she was 
well read. 

"That is Euston-square, my dear — ^Russell- 
square. Here is Oxford-street — Haymarket. 
See, there is the Opera House — hair Majesty's 
theatre. See all the carriages waiting ;" and so 
on, till we reached at length a narrow street, 
which she told me was off Piccadilly, where we 
drew up before a private house, as it seemed to 
me — a family hotel — and I was glad to be at 
rest for the night. 

Fatigued with the peculiar fatigue of railway 
travelling, dusty, a little chilly, with eyes aching 
and wearied, I ascended the stairs silently, our 
garrulous and bustling landlady leading the way, 
and telling her oft-told story of the house, its 
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noble owner in old time, and how those fine 
drawing-rooms were taken every year during the 
session by the Bishop of Eochet-on-Copeley, and 
at last into our double-bedded room. 

I would fain have been alone, but I was too 
tired and dejected to care very much for any- 
thing. 

At tea, Madame expanded in spirit, like a 
giant refreshed, and chatted and sang ; and at 
last, seeing that I was nodding, advised my going 
to bed, while she ran across the street to see 
"her dear old friend. Mademoiselle St. Eloi, 
who was sure to be up, and would be offended if 
she failed to make her ever so short a call." 

I cared little what she did, and was glad to 
be rid of her even for a short time, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

I saw her, I know not how much later, 
poking about the room, like a figure in a dream, 
and taking off her things. 

She had her breakfast in bed next morn- 
ing, and I was, to my comfort, left to take mine 
in solitary possession of our sitting-room ; where 
I began to wonder how little annoyance I had as 
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yet suffered from her company, and began to 
speculate upon the chances of my making the 
journey with tolerable comfort. 

Our hostess gave me five minutes of her 
valuable time. Her talk ran chiefly upon nuns 
and convents, and her old acquaintance with 
Madame ; and it seemed to me that she had at 
one time driven a kind of trade, no doubt pro- 
fitable enough, in escorting young ladies to 
establishments on the Continent ; and although I 
did not then quite understand the tone in which 
she spoke to me, I often thought afterwards that 
Madame had represented me as a young person 
destined for the holy vocation of the veil. 

When she was gone I sat listlessly looking 
out of the window, and saw some chance equi- 
pages drive by, and now and then a fashionable 
pedestrian ; and wondered if this quiet thorough- 
fare could really be one of the arteries so near 
the heart of the tumultuous capital. 

I think my nervous vitality must have burnt 
very low just then, for I felt perfectly indifferent 
about all the novelty and world of wonders be- 
yond, and should have hated to leave the dull 
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tranquillity of my window for an excursion 
through the splendours of the unseen streets and 
palaces that surrounded me. 

It was one o'clock before Madame joined me ; 
and finding me in this dull mood, she did not 
press me to accompany her in her drive, no 
doubt well pleased to be rid of me. 

After tea that evening, as we sat alone in 
our room, she entertained me with some very 
odd conversation — at the time unintelligible — 
but which acquired a tolerably distinct meaning 
from the events that followed. 

Two or three times that day Madame ap- 
peared to me on the point of saying something of 
grave import, as she scanned me with her bleak 
wicked stare. 

It was a peculiarity of hers, that whenever 
she was pressed upon by an anxiety that really 
troubled her, her countenance did not look sad 
or solicitous as other people's would, but simply 
wicked. Her great gaunt mouth was com- 
pressed and drawn down firmly at the corners, 
and her eyes glared with a dismal scowl. 

At last she said suddenly — 
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"Are you ever grateful, Maud ?" 

" I hope so, Madame," I answered. 

"And how do you show your gratitude? 
For instance, would a you do great deal for a 
person who would run risque for your sake ?" 

It struck me all at once that she was sounding 
me about poor Meg Hawkes, whose fidelity, 
notwithstanding the treason or cowardice of her . 
lover, Tom Brice, I never doubted ; and I grew 
at once wary and reserved. 

*' I know of no opportunity, thank Heaven, 
for any such service, Madame. How can any- 
one serve me at present, by themselves incurring 
danger ? What do you mean ?" 

^'Do you like, for example, to go to that 
French Pension ? Would you not hke better 
some other arrangement ?" 

"Of course there are other arrangements I 
should like better ; but I see no use in talking 
of them ; they are not to be," I answered. 

" What other arrangements do you mean, my 
dear cheaile ?" inquired Madame. '* You mean, 
I suppose, you would like better to go to Lady 
KnoUys." 
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" My uncle does not choose it at present ; and 
except with his consent nothing can be done.'* 

" He weel never consent, dear cheaile/* 

"But he has consented — not immediately 
indeed, but in a short time, when his affairs are 
settled/' 

^^Lantemes! They will never be settle," 
said Madame. 

" At all events, for the present I am to go to 
France. Milly seems very happy, and I dare 
say I shall like it too. I am very glad to leave 
Bartram-Haugh, at all events." 

*' But your uncle weel bring you back there,'* 
said Madame, drily. 

** It is doubtful whether he will ever return to 
Bartram himself," I said. 

'' Ah," said Madame, with a long-drawn, nasal 
intonation, " you theenk I hate you. You are 
quaite wrong, my dear Maud. I am, on the 
contrary very much interested for you — I am, I 
assure you, dear a cheaile." 

And she laid her great hand, with joints mis- 
shapen by old chilblains, upon the back of mine. 
I looked up in her face. She was not smiling. 
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On the contrary, her wide mouth was drawn 
down at the corners ruefully, as before, and 
she gazed on my face with a scowl from her 
abysmal eyes. 

I used to think the flare of that irony which 
lighted her face so often immeasurably worse 
than any other expression she could assume ; but 
this lack-lustre stare and dismal collapse of 
feature was more wicked still. 

" Suppose I should bring you to Lady Knollys, 
and place you in her charge, what would a you 
do then for poor Madame?" said this dark 
spectre. 

I was inwardly startled at these words. I 
looked into her unsearchable face, but could 
draw thence nothing but fear. Had she made 
the same overture only two days since, I think 
I would have offered her half my fortune. 
But circumstances were altered. I was no 
longer in the panic of despair. The« lesson I 
had received from Tom Brice was fresh in my 
mind, and my profound distrust of her was 
uppermost. I saw before me only a tempter 
and betrayer, and said — 
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"Do you mean to imply, Madame, that 
my guardian is not to be trusted, and that 
I ought to make my escape from him, and 
that you are really willing to aid me in 
doing so ?" 

This, you see, was turning the tables upon 
her. I looked her steadily in the face as I 
spoke. She returned my gaze with a strange 
stare and a gape, which haunted me long after ; 
and it seemed as we sat in utter silence that 
each was rather horribly fascinated by the 
other's gaze. 

At last she shut her mouth sternly, and eyed 
me with a more detemiined and meaning scowl, 
and then said in a low tone — 

"I believe, Maud, that you are a cunning 
and wicked little thing." 

" Wisdom is not cunning, Madame ; nor is it 
wicked to ask your meaning in explicit language," 
I replied. 

" And so, you clever cheaile, we two sit here, 
playing at a game of chess, over this little table, 
to decide which shall destroy the other — is it 
not so ?" 
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" I will not allow you to destroy me," I re- 
torted, with a sudden flash. 

Madame stood up, and rubbed her mouth with 
her open hand. ' She looked to me like some 
evil being seen in a dream. I was frightened. 

"You are going to hurt me!" 1 ejaculated, 
scarce knowing what I said. 

** If I were, you deserve it. You are very 
malicious, ma chere ; or, it may be, only very 
stupid." 

A knock came to the door. 

"Come in," I cried, with a glad sense of 
relief. 

A maid entered. 

" A letter, please'm," she said, handing it to 
me. 

" For me^'^ snarled Madame, snatching it. 

" I had seen my uncle's hand and the Feltram 
postmark. 

Madame broke the seal, and read. It seemed 
but a word, for she turned it about after the first 
momentary glance, and examined the interior of 
the envelope, and then returned to the line she 
had already read. 
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She folded the letter again, drawing her 
nails *in a sharp pinch along the creases, as 
she stared in a blank, hesitating way at me. 

" You stupid little ingrate, I am employ by 
Monsieur Ruthyn, and of course I am faithful 
to my employer. I do not want to talk to you. 
There, you may read that/* 

She jerked the letter before me on the 
table. It contained but these words— 

" Bartram-Haugh, 

** 30th January, 1845. 
"My dear Madame, 

" Be so good as to take the half-past eight 
o'clock train to Dover to-night. Beds are pre- 
pared. 

" Yours very truly, 

"Silas Ruthyn." 

I cannot say what it was in this short advice 
that struck me with fear. Was it the thick 
line beneath the word " Dover" that was so un- 
called for, and gave me a faint but terrible sense 
of something preconcerted ? 
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I said to Madame — 

"Why is ' Dover' underlined?" 

"I do not know, little fooL no more than 
you. How can I tell what is passing in your 
oncle's head when he make that a mark ?" 

" Has it not a meaning, Madame ?" 

" How can you talk like that?" she answered, 
more in her old way. "You are either 
mocking of me, or you are becoming truly a 
fool !" 

She rang the bell, called for our bill, saw our 
hostess ; while I made a few hasty preparations 
in my room. 

"You need not look after the trunks — 
they will follow us all right. Let us go, 
dieaile — we 'av half an hour only to reach the 
train." ' 

No one ever fussed like Madame when occa- 
sion offered. There was a cab at the door, into 
which she hurried me. I assumed that she 
would give all needful directions, and leaned 
back, very weary and sleepy already, though it 
was so early, listening to her farewell screamed 
from the cab-step, and seeing her black cloak 
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flitting and flapping this way and that, like the 
wings of a raven disturbed over its prey. 

In she got, and away we drove through a 
glare of lamps, and shop-windows, still open ; 
gas everywhere, and cabs, busses, and carriages, 
still thundering through the streets. I was too 
tired and too depressed to look at those things. 
Madame, on the contrary, had her head out of 
the window till we reached the station. 

" Where are the rest of the boxes ?** I asked, 
as Madame placed me in charge of her box and 
my bag in the office of the terminus. 

" They will follow with Boots in another cab, 
and will come safe with us in this train. Mind 
those two, we weel bring in the carriage with 
us." 

So into a carriage we got ; in came Madame's 
box and my bag ; Madame stood at the door, 
and, I think, frightened away intending passen- 
gers, by her size and shrillness. 

At last the bell rang her into her place, the 
door clapt, the whistle sounded, and we were 
ofi: 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OUR BED-CHAMBER. 

I HAD passed a miserable night, and, indeed, for 
many nights had not had my due proportion ot 
sleep. Still I sometimes fancy that I may have 
swallowed something in my tea that helped to 
make me so irresistibly drowsy. It was a very 
dark night. No moon, and the stars soon hid 
by the gathering clouds. Madame sat silent, 
and ruminating in her place, with her rugs 
about her. I in my corner similarly enveloped 
I tried to keep awake. Madame plainly thought 
I was asleep already, for she stole a leather flask 
from her pocket, and applied it to her lips, 
causing an aroma of brandy. 

But it was vain struggling against the influ- 
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ence that was stealing over me, and I was soon 
in a profound and dreamless slumber. 

Madame awoke me at last, in a huge fuss. 
She had got out all our things and hurried them 
away to a close carriage which was awaiting us. 
It was still dark and starless. We got along 
the platform, I half asleep, the porter carrying 
our rugs, by the glare of a pair of gas jets in 
the wall, and out by a small door at the end. 

I remember that Madame, contrary to her 
wont, gave the man some money. By the 
puzzling light of the carriage lamps we got in 
and took our seats. 

" Go on," screamed Madame, and drew up 
the window with a great chuck, and we were 
enclosed in dark and silence, the most favour- 
able conditions for thought. 

My sleep had not restored me as it might; I 
felt feverish, fatigued, and still very drowsy, 
though unable to sleep as I had done. 

I dozed by fits and starts, and lay awake, or half 
awake sometimes, not thinking but in a way ima- 
gining what kind of a place Dover would be ; but 
too tired and listless to ask Madame any ques- 
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tions, and merely seeing the hedges, gray in the 
lamp-h'ght, glide backward into darkness, as I 
leaned back. 

We turned off the main road, at right angles, 
and drew up. 

" Get down and poosh it, it is open," screamed 
Madame from the window. 

A gate, I suppose, was thus passed, for when 
we resumed our brisk trot, Madame bawled 
across the carriage^ — 

" We are now in the 'otel grounds." 

And so all again was darkness and silence, 
and I fell into another doze, from which, on 
waking, I found that we had come to a stand- 
still, and Madame was standing on the low step 
of an open door, paying the driver. She, her- 
self, pulled her box and the bag in. I was toa 
tired to care what had become of the rest of our 
luggage. 

I descended, glancing to the right and left, 
but there was nothing visible but a patch of 
light from the lamps on a paved ground, and on 
the wall. 

We stepped into the hall or vestibule, and 
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Madame shut the door, and I thought I heard 
the key turn in it. We were in total dark- 
ness. 

" Where are the lights, Madame — where are 
the people ?" I asked, more awake than I had 
been. 

" 'Tis pass three o'clock, cheaile, bote there is 
always light here." She was groping at the 
side ; and in a moment more lighted a lucifer 
match, and so a bed-room candle. 

We were* in a flagged lobby, under an arch- 
way at the right, and at the left of which opened 
long flagged passages, lost in darkness ; a wind- 
ing stair, barely wide enough to admit Madame, 
dragging her box, led upward under a doorway, 
in a corner at the right. 

" Come, dear cheaile, take a your bag ; don't 
mind the rugs, they are safe enough." 

*' But where are we to go ? There is no one !" 
I said, looking round in wonder. It certainly 
was a strange reception at a hotel. 

" Never mind, my dear cheaile. They know 
me here, and I have always the same room 
ready when I write for it. Follow me quaitely." 
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So she mounted, carrying the candle. The 
stair was steep, and the march long. We halted 
at the second landing, and entered a gaunt, 
grimy passage. All the way up we had not 
heard a single sound of life, nor seen a human 
being, nor so much as passed a gaslight. 

" Voila ! here 'tis, my dear old room. Enter, 
dearest Maud." 

And so I did. The room was large and lofty, 
but shabby and dismal. There was a tall four- 
post bed, with its foot beside the window, hung 
with dark-green curtains, of some plush or velvet 
texture, that looked like a dusty pall. The 
remaining furniture was scant and old, and a 
ravelled square of threadbare carpet covered a 
patch of floor at the bed-side. The room was 
grim and large, and had a cold, vault-like atmo- 
sphere, as if long uninhabited; but there were 
cinders in the grate and under it. The imper- 
fect light of our mutton-fat candle made all this 
look still more comfortless. 

Madame placed the candle on the chimney- 
piece, locked the door, and put the key in her 
pocket. 
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'* I always do so in ^otel^' said she, with a wink 
at me. 

And then with a long '' ha !" expressive of 
fatigue and relief, she threw herself into a 
chair. 

"So 'ere we are at last!'* said she; "I'm 
glad. There's your bed, Maud. Mine is in the 
dressing-room." 

She took the candle, and I went in with her. 
A shabby press-bed, a chair, and table, were all 
its furniture ; it was rather a closet than a dress- 
ing-room, and had no door except that through 
which we had entered. So we returned, and 
very tired, wondering, I sat down on the side of 
my bed, and yawned. 

*^ I hope they will call us in time for the 
packet," I said. 

" Oh, yes, they n^ver fail," she answered, 
looking steadfastly on her box, which she was 
diligently uncording. 

" Uninviting as was my bed I was longing to 
lie down in it ; and having made those ablutions 
which our journey rendered necessary, I at 
length lay down, having first religiously stuck 
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my talisraanic pin, with the head of sealing-wax, 
into the bolster. 

Nothing escaped the restless eye of Madame. 

*'Wat is that, dear cheaile?" she inquired, 
drawing near and scrutinizing the head of the 
gipsy charm, which showed like a little lady- 
bird newly lighted on the sheet. 

'' Nothing — a charm — ^folly. Pray, Madame, 
allow me to go to sleep." 

So, with another look and a little twiddle 
between her finger and thumb, she seemed satis- 
fied ; but, unhappily for me, she did not seem at 
all sleepy. She busied herself in unpacking and 
displaying over the back of the chair a whole 
series of London purchases. Silk dresses, a 
shawl, a sort of lace demi-coiflure, then in 
vogue, and a variety of other articles. 

The vainest and most slammakin of women. 
The merest slut at home, a milliner's lay figure 
out of doors. She had one square foot of looking- 
glass upon the chimney-piece, and therein tried 
effects, and conjured up grotesque simpers upon 
her sinister and weary face. 

I knew that the sure way to prolong this 
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worry was to express my uneasiness under it, so 
I bore it as quietly as I could ; and at last fell 
fast asleep with the gaunt image of Madame, 
with a festoon of gray silk with a cerise 
stripe, pinched up in her finger and thumb, 
and smiling over her shoulder across it into 
the little shaving-glass that stood on the 
chimney. 

I awoke suddenly in the morning, and sat 
up in my bed, having for a moment forgotten 
all about our travelling. A moment more, how- 
ever, brought all back again. 
*' Are we in time, Madame ?" 
** For the packet ?" she inquired, with one of 
her charming smiles, and cutting a caper on the 
floor. ^ To be sure ; you don't suppose they 
would forget. We have two hours yet to 
wait." 

" Can we see the sea from the window ?" 
^'No, dearest cheaile; you will see't time 
enough." 

" Fd like to get up," I said. 
"Time enough, my dear Maud; you are 
fatigue ; are you sure you feel quite well ?" 
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*' Well enough to get up ; I should be better, 
I think, out of bed/' 

" There is no hurry, you know ; you need 
not even go by the next packet. Your uncle, 
he tell me, I may use my discretion." 

" Is there any water T 

" They will bring some.'* 

"Please, Madame, ring the bell." 

She pulled it with alacrity. I afterwards 
learnt that it did not ring. 

" What has become of my gipsy pin ?" I de- 
manded, with an unaccountable sinking of the heart 

^' Oh I the little pin with the red top ? maybe 
it 'as fall on the ground ; we weel find when you 
get up." 

I suspected that she had taken it merely to 
spite me. It would have been quite the thing 
she would have liked. I cannot describe to you 
how the loss of this little " charn^" depressed and 
excited me. I searched the bed; I turned 
over all the bed-clothes; I searched in and 
outside ; at last I gave it up. 

" How odious !" I cried ; " somebody has 
stolen it merely to vex me." 
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And, like a fool as I was, I threw myself on 
my face on the bed and wept, partly in anger, 
partly in dismay. 

After a time, however, this blew over. I 
had a hope of recovering it If Madame 
had stolen it, it would turn up yet. But in 
the meantime its disappearance troubled me 
like an omen. 

" I am afraid, my dear cheaile, you are 
not very well. It is really very odd you 
should make such fuss about a pin! No- 
body would believe! Do you not theenk it 
would be good plan to take a your breakfast 
in your bed ?" 

She continued to urge this point for some 
time. At last, however, having by this time 
quite recovered my self-command, and resolved 
to preserve ostensibly fair terms with Madame, 
who could contribute so essentially to make me 
wretched during the rest of my journey, and 
possibly to prejudice me very seriously on my 
arrival, I said quietly — 

"Well, Madame, I know it is very silly; but 
I had kept that foolish little pin so long and so 
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carefully, that I had grown quite fond of it ; but 
I suppose it is lost, and I must content myself, 
though I cannot laugh as you do. So I will get 
up now, and dress." 

" T think you will do well to get all the 
repose you can," answered Madame; **but as 
you please,** she added, observing that I was 
getting up. 

So soon as I had got some of my things on I 
said — 

** Is there a pretty view from the window ?" 

" No," said Madame. 

I looked out and saw a dreary quadrangle of 
cut stone ; in one side of which my window was 
placed. As I looked a dream rose up before 
me. 

" This hotel," I said, in a puzzled way. " Is 
it a hotel ? Why this is just like — it is the 
inner court of Bartram-Haugh !" 

Madame clapped her large hands together, 
made a fantastic chasse on the floor, burst into a 
great nasal laugh like the scream of a parrot, 
and then said — 

" Well, dearest Maud, is not clever trick ?** 
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I was so utterly confounded that I could 
only stare about me in stupid silence, a 
spectacle which renewed Madame's peals of 
laughter. 

" We are at Bartram-Haugh !" I repeated, in 
utter consternation. " How was this done ?" 

I had no reply but shrieks of laughter, and 
one of those Walpurgis dances, in which she 
excelled. 

" It is a mistake — is it ? What is it ?" 

'*A11 a mistake, of course. Bartram-Haugh, 
it is so like Dover, as all philosophers know." 

I sat down in total silence, looking out into 
the deep and dark enclosure, and trying to 
comprehend the reality and the meaning of all 
this. 

" Well, Madame, I suppose you will be able 
to satisfy my uncle of your fidelity and intelli- 
gence. But to me it seems that his money has 
been ill spent, and his directions anything but 
well observed." 

" Ah, ha ! Never mind ; I think he will 
forgive me," laughed Madame. 

Her tone fi'ightened me. I began to think 
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with a vague but overpowering sense of danger 
that she had acted under the Machiavelian direc- 
tions of her superior. 

"You have brought me back, then, by my 
uncle's orders." 

"Did I say so?" 

" No ; but what you have said can have no 
other meaning, though I can't believe it. And 
why have I been brought here. What is the 
object of all this duplicity and trick ? I mil 
know. It is not possible that my uncle, a gen- 
tleman and a kinsman, can be privy to so dis- 
reputable a manoeuvre." 

"First you will eat your breakfast, dear 
Maud ; next you can tell your story to 
your uncle, Monsieur Kuthyn; and then 
you shall hear what he thinks of my so ter- 
rible misconduct. What nonsense, cheaile! 
Can you not think how many things may *appen 
to change a your uncle's plans ? Is he not in 
danger to be arrest ? Bah ! You are cheaile 
still; you cannot have intelligence more than 
a cheaile. Dress yourself, and I will order 
breakfast.'* 
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I could not comprehend the strategy which 
had been practised on me. Why had I been so 
shamelessly deceived. If it were decided that I 
should remain here, for what imaginable reason 
had I been sent so far on my journey to France? 
Why had I been conveyed back with such 
mystery ? Why was I removed to this uncom- 
fortable and desolate room, on the same floor 
with the apartment in which Charke had met 
his death, and with no window commanding the 
front of the house, and no view but the deep 
and weed-choked court, that looked like a de- 
serted churchyard in a city ? 

'* I suppose I may go to my own room ?" I 
said. 

** Not to-day, my dear cheaile, for it was all 
disarrange when we go 'way; *twill be ready 
again in two three days." 

" Where is Mary Quince ?" I asked. 

" Mary Quince ! — she has follow us to 
France ?" said Madame, making what in Ireland 
they call a bull. 

" They are not sure where they will go or 
what will do for day or two more, I will 
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go and get breakfast. Adieu for a mo- 
ment" 

Madame was out of the door as she said 
this ; apd I thought I heard the key turn in the 
lock. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A WELL-KNOWN FACE LOOKS IN. 

You who have never experienced it can have no 
idea how angry and frightened you become 
under the sinister insult of being locked into 
a room, as on trying the door I found I was. 

The key was in the lock; I could see it 
through the hole. I called after Madame, I 
shook at the solid oak door, beat upon it with 
my hands, kicked it — but all to no pur- 
pose. 

I rushed into the next room, forgetting, if 
indeed I had observed it, that there was no door 
from it upon the gallery. I turned round in an 
angry and dismayed perplexity, and, like 
prisoners in romances, examined the windows. 

I was shocked and affrighted on discovering 
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in reality what they occasionally find — ^a series 
of iron bars crossing the window ! They were 
firmly secured in the oak woodwork of the 
window frame, and each window Was, besides, 
so compactly screwed down that it could not 
open. This bedroom was converted into a 
prison — a momentary hope flashed on me — 
perhaps all the windows were secured alike? 
But it was no such thing : these gaol-like pre- 
cautions were confined to the windows to which 
I had access. 

For a few minutes I felt quite distracted ; but 
I bethought me that I must now, if ever, con- 
trol my terrors and exert whatever faculties I 



I stood upon a chair and examined the oak- 
work. I thought I detected marks of new 
chiselling here and there. The screws, too, 
looked new; and they and the scars on the 
wood-work were freshly smeared over with some 
coloured stuff by way of disguise. 

While I was making these observations, I 
heard the key stealthily stirred. I suspect that 
Madame wished to surprise me. Her approach- 
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ing step, indeed, was seldom audible. She had 
the soft tread of the feline tribe. * 

I was standing in the centre of the room con- 
fronting her when she entered. 

** Why did you lock the door, Madame?" I 
demanded. 

She slipped in suddenly, with an insidious 
smirk, and locked the door hastily. 

**Hish!" whispered Madame, raising her 
broad palm, and then screwing in her cheeks, 
she made an ogle over her shoulder in the 
direction of the passage. 

**Hish! be quiate, cheaile, weel you, and I 
weel tale you everything presently." 

She paused, with her ear laid to the door. 

'' Now I can speak, ma chere ; I weel tale a 
you there is bailiff in the house, two, three, four 
soche impertinent fallows ! They have another 
as bad as themselve to make a leest of the fur- 
niture, we most keep them out of these rooms, 
dear Maud." 

" You left the key in the door on the out- 
side?" I retorted; "that was not to keep them 
out, but me in, Madame." 
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" Deed I leave a the key in the door ?" ejacu- 
lated Madame, with both hands raised, and such 
a genuine look of consternation as for a moment 
shook me. 

It was the nature of this woman's deceptions 
that they often puzzled, though they seldom 
convinced me. 

*' I re-ally think, Maud, all those so frequent 
changes and excit-e-ments they weel overturn 
my poor head." 

*^And the windows are secured with iron 
bars— what are they for?" I whispered sternly, 
pointing with my finger at these grim secu- 
rities. 

*'That is for more a than forty years, when 
Sir Phileep Aylmer was to reside here, and had 
this room for his children's nurseryy and was 
afraid they should fall out." 

" But if you look you will find these bars 
have been put here very recently : the screws 
and marks are quite new." 

^'Eendeedr ejaculated Madame, with pro* 
longed emphasis, in precisely the same con- 
sternation. "Why, my dear, they told a me 

VOL. III. T 
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down stair what I have tell a you, when I ask the 
reason ! Late a me see." 

And Madame mounted on a chair, and made 
her scrutiny with much curiosity ; but could not 
agree with me as to the very recent date of the 
carpentry. 

There is nothing^ I think, so exasperating as 
that sort of falsehood which affects not to see 
what is quite palpable. 

" Do you mean to say, Madame, that you 
really think those chisellings and screws are 
forty years old ?" 

"How can I tell, cheaile? What does 
signify whether it is forty or only fourteen 
years ? Bah ! we 'av other theeng to theenk 
about Those villain men ! I am glad to see 
bar and bolt, and lock and key, at least, to our 
room, to keep soche faylows out !" 

At that moment a knock came to the door, 
and Madame's nasal, **in moment," answered 
promptly, and she opened the door stealthily 
popping out her head. 

" Oh, that is all right ; go you long, no ting 
more, go way." 
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" Who's there ?" I cried. 

** Hold a your tongue," said Madame, impe- 
riously, to the visitor, whose voice I fancied I 
recognised, ^^ go way." 

Out slipped Madame again, locking the door ; 
but this time she returned immediately, bearing 
a tray with breakfast. 

I think she fancied that I would perhaps 
attempt to break away and escape ; but I had 
no such thought at that moment. She hastily 
set down the tray on the floor at the threshold, 
locking the door as before. 

My share of breakfast was a little tea ; but 
Madame's digestion was seldom disturbed by 
her sympathies, and she ate voraciously. During 
this process there was a silence unusual in her 
company ; but when her meal was ended, she 
proposed a reconnaissance, professing much un- 
certainty as to whether my uncle had been 
arrested or not. 

" And in case the poor old gentleman be poot 
in what you call stone jug, where are we to go, 
my dear Maud — to Knowl or to Elverston? 
You most direct." 
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And so she disappeared, turning the key in 
the door as before. It was an old custom of 
hers, locking herself in her room, and leaving 
the key in the lock, and the habit prevailed, for 
she left it there again. 

With a heavy heart I completed my simple 
toilet, wondering all the while how much of 
Madame's story might be false and how much, if 
any, true. Then I looked out upon the dingy 
courtyard below, in its deep, damp shadow, and 
thought, "how could an assassin have scaled 
that height in safety, and entered so noiselessly, 
as not to awaken the slumbering gamester?'* 
Then there were the iron bars across my win- 
dow. What a fool had I been to object to that 
security ? 

I was labouring hard to reassure myself, and 
keep all ghastly suspicions at arms' length. But 
I wished that my room had been to the front of 
the house, with some view less dismal. 

Lost in these ruminations of fear, as I stood 
at the window, I was startled by the sound of a 
sharp tread on the lobby, and by the key turn- 
ing in the lock of my door. 
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In a panic I sprang back into the comer, and 
stood with my eyes fixed upon the door. It 
opened a little, and the black head of Meg 
Hawkes was introduced. 

« Oh, Meg !" I cried ; '* thank God !" 
'^ I guessed 'twas you. Miss Maud* I am 
feared, Miss." 

The miller's daughter was pale, and her eyeSj 
I thought, were red and swollen. 

" Oh, Meg ! for God's sake, what is it all ?" 
" I darn't come in. The old un's gone down, 
and locked the cross-door, and left me to watch* 
They think I care nout about ye, no more nor 
themselves. I donna know all, but summat more 
nor her. They tell her nout, she's so gi'n to 
drink ; they say she's not safe, an' awful quar- 
relsome. I hear a deal when fayther and 
Master Dudley be a-talking in the mill. They 
think, comin' in an out, I don't mind ; but I put 
one thing an' t'other together. And don't 
ye eat nor drink nout here. Miss ; hide away 
this; it's black enough, but wholesome any- 
how !" and she slipt a piece of a coarse loaf 
from under her apron. ^' Hide it mind. Drink 
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nout but the water in the jug there — ^it's clean 
spring." 

'*0h, Meg! oh, Meg! I know what you 
mean," said I, faintly. 

'' Ay, Miss, I'm feared the/11 try it; theyll 
try to make away wi' ye somehow. I'm goin' 
to your friends arter dark ; I dam't try it no 
sooner. I'll git awa to EUerston, to your lady 
cousin, and I'll bring 'em back wi' me in a rin ; 
so keep a good hairt, lass. Meg Hawkes will 
Stan to ye. Ye were better to me than fayther 
and mother, and a'," and she clasped me round 
the waist, and buried her head in my dress; 
"an' I'll gie my life for ye, darling, and if 
they hurt ye I'll kill myself." 

She recovered her sterner mood quickly. — 

"Not a word lass," she said, in her old tone. 
•* Don't ye try to git away — they'll kill ye — ye 
can't do't. Leave a' to me. It won't be, what- 
ever it is, till two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I'll ha'e them a' here long afore, so keep a 
brave heart — there's a darling." 

I suppose she heard, or fancied she heard a 
step approaching ; for she said— 
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'^Hishr 

Her pale, wild face vanished, the door shut 
quickly and softly, and the key turned again in 
the lock. 

Meg, in her rude way, had spoken softly — 
almost under her breath; but no prophecy 
shrieked by the Pythoness ever thundered so 
madly in the ears of Ae hearer. I dare say 
that Meg fancied I was marvellously little moved 
by her words. I felt my gaze grow intense, and 
my flesh and bones literally freeze. She did not 
know that every word she spoke seemed to burst 
like a blaze in my brain. She had delivered her 
frightftil warning, and told her story coarsely and 
bluntly, which, |^in effect, means distinctly and 
concisely ; and, I dare say, the announcement 
so made, like a quick, bold incision in surgery, 
was more tolerable than the slow, imperfect 
mangling, which falters, and recedes and equivo- 
cates with torture. Madame was long away. 
I sat down at the window, and tried to ap- 
preciate my dreadftil situation. I was stupid — 
the imagery was all frightful ; but I beheld it as 
we sometimes see horrors — heads cut off and 
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houses burnt — in a dream, and without the cor- 
responding emotions. It did not seem as if all 
this were really happening to me. I remember 
sitting at the window, and looking and blink- 
ing at the opposite side of the building, like a 
person unable, but striving, to see an object dis- 
tinctly ; and every minute pressing my hand to 
the side of my head and saying — 

** Oh, it won't be — it won't be — oh, no ! — 
never! — ^it could not be;" and in this stunned 
state Madame found me on her return. 

But the valley of the shadow of death has its 
varieties of dread. The " horror of great dark- 
ness" is disturbed by voices, and illumed by 
sights. There are periods of incapacity and 
collapse, followed by paroxysms of active terror. 
Thus in my journey during those long hours I 
found it — agonies subsiding into lethargies, and 
these breaking again into frenzy. I sometimes 
wonder how I carried my reason safely through 
the ordeal. 

Madame locked the door, and amused herself 
with her own business, without minding me, 
humming little nasal snatches of French airs, as 
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she smirked on her silken purchases displayed in 
the daylight. Suddenly it struck me that it was 
very dark, considering how early it was. I 
looked at my watch. It seemed to me a great 
effort of concentration to understand it. Four 
o'clock, it said. Four o*clock! It would be 
dark at five — night in one hour ! 

" Madame, what o'clock is it ? Is it evening?" 
I cried with my hand to my forehead, like a 
person puzzled. 

" Two, three minutes past four. It had five 
minutes to four when I came upstairs," answered 
she, without interrupting her examination of a 
piece of darned lace, which she was holding' 
close to her eyes at the window. 

" Oh, Madame ! Madame I Fm frightened,'* 
cried I, with a wild and piteous voice, grasping 
her arm, and looking up, as shipwrecked people 
may their last to heaven, into her inexorable 
eyes. Madame looked frightened too, I thought, 
as she stared into my face. At last she said, 
rather angrily, and shaking her arm loose, 

^ What you mean, cheaile?'* 
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" Oh save me, Madame ! — oh, save me ! 
oh, save me^ Madame!" I pleaded, with the 
wild monotony of perfect terror, grasping and 
clinging to her dress, ano looking up, with 
an agonized face, into the eyes of that shadowy 
Atropos. 

"Save a you, indeed! Save! What wiai- 
serie /" 

" Oh, Madame ! oh, dear Madame ! for 
God's sake, only get me away — get me from 
this, and I'll do everything you ask me all my 
hfe — I will — indeedj Madame, I will! Oh, 
save me 1 save me 1 save me." 

I was clinging to Madame as to my guardian 
angel in my agony. 

"And who told you cheaile, you are in any 
danger ?" demanded Madame, looking down on 
me, with a black and witch-like stare. 

"I am, Madame — I am — in great danger! 
Oh, Madame, think of me — take pity on me. 
I have none to help me — there is no one but 
God and you ! 

Madame all this time viewed me with the 
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same dismal stare, like a sorceress reading 
futurity in my face. 

"Well, maybe you are — how can I tell? 
Maybe your uncle is mad — maybe you are mad. 
You have been my enemy always — why should 
I care ?" 

Again I burst into wild entreaty, and clasping 
her fast, poured forth my supplications with the 
bitterness of death. 

*' I have no confidence in you, little Maud ; 
you are little rogue —petite traitare^se I Reflect, 
if you can, how you 'av always treat Madame. 
You 'av attempt to ruin me — joa conspire with 
the bad domestics at Knowl to destroy me ; and 
you expect me here to take a your part ! You 
would never listen to me — ^you 'ad no mercy for 
me — ^you join to hunt me away firom your house 
like wolf. Well, what you expect to find me 
now? Bakr 

This terrific " bah," with a long, nasal yell of 
scorn, rang in my ears like a clap of thunder. 

" I say you are mad, petite insolente, to sup- 
pose I should care for you more than the poor 
hare it will care for the hound — more than the 
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bird who has escape will love the oiseleur. I 
do not care. I ought not care. It is your turn 
to suffer. Lie down on your bed there, and 
suffer quaitely/* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SPICED CLARET. 

I DID not He down ; but I despaired. I walked 
round and round the room, wringing my 
hands in utter distraction. I threw myself 
at the bed-side on my knees. I could not 
pray. I could only shiver and moan, with 
hands clasped, and eyes of horror turned up to 
heaven. I think Madame was, in her malignant 
way, perplexed. - That some evil was intended 
me I am sure she was persuaded ; but I dare 
say Meg Hawkes had said rightly in telling me 
that she was not fully in their secrets. 

The first paroxysm of despair subsided into 
another state. All at once my mind was filled 
with the idea of Meg Hawkes, her enterprise, 
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and my chances of escape. There is one point 
at which the road to Elverston makes a short 
ascent: there is a sudden curve there, two 
great ash-trees with a road-side stile between, 
at the right side, covered with ivy. Driving 
back and forward, I did not recollect having par- 
ticularly remarked this point in the highway ; 
but now it was before me, in the thin light of 
the thinnest segment of moon, and the figure of 
Meg Hawkes, her back toward me, always 
ascending slowly toward Elverston. It was 
constantly the same picture, the same motion 
without progress, the same dreadful suspense 
and impatience. 

I was now sitting on the side of the bed, 
looking wistfully across the room. When I did 
not see Meg Hawkes, I beheld Madame darkly 
eyeing first one then another point of the cham- 
ber, evidently puzzling over some problem, and 
in one of her most savage moods — sometimes 
muttering to herself, sometimes protruding, and 
sometimes screwing up her great mouth. 

She went into her own room, where she 
remained, I think, nearly ten minutes, and on 
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her return there was that in the flash of her 
eyes, the glow of her face, and the peculiar 
fragrance that surrounded her, that showed 
she had been partaking of her favourite restora- 
tive. 

I had not moved since she left my room. 

She paused about the middle of the floor, 
and looked at me with what 1 can only describe 
as her wild-beast stare. 

" You are a very secrete family, you Ruthyns, 
you are so coning; I hate the coning people. 
By my faith I weel see Mr. Silas Ruthyn, and 
ask wat he mean. I heard him tell old Wyat 
that Mr. Dudley is gone away to-night. He 
shall tell me everything, or else I will make 
echec et mat aussi vrai que je vis.'* 

Madame 's words had hardly ceased, when I 
was again watching Meg Hawkes on the steep 
road, mounting, but never reaching, the top of 
the acclivity, on the way to Elverston, and 
mentally praying that she might be brought 
safely there. Vain prayer of an agonized 
heart ! Meg's journey was already frustrated : 
she was not to reach Elverston in time. 
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Madame revisited her apartment, and re- 
turned, not, I think, improved in temper. She 
walked about the room, hustling the scanty fur- 
niture hither and thither as she encountered it. 
She kicked her empty box out of her way, with 
a horrid crash, and a curse in French. She 
strode and swaggered round the room, muttering 
all the way, and turning the corners of her 
course with a furious whisk. At last, out of 
the door she went I think she fancied she had 
not been sufficiently taken into confidence as to 
what was intended for me. 

It was now growing late, and yet no succour ! 
I^was seized, I remember, with a dreadful icy 
shivering. 

I was listening for signals of deliverance. 
At every distant sound, half stifled with a palpi- 
tation, these sounds piercing my ear with a hor- 
rible and exaggerated distinctness — " Oh, Meg ! 
— Oh, Cousin Monica ! — oh, come ! Oh, 
Heaven, have mercy ! — Lord, have mercy I** 
I thought I heard a roaring and jangle of 
voices. Perhaps it came from Uncle Silas' 
room. It might be the tipsy violence of 
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Madame. It might — merciful Heaven! — be 
the arrival of friends ! I started to my feet. 
I listened, quivering with attention. Was it in 
my brain ? — was it real ? I was at the door, 
and it seemed to open of itself. Madame had 
forgot to lock it. She was losing her head 
a little by this time. The key stood in the 
gallery-door beyond. It, too, tvas open. I 
fled wildly. There was a subsiding sound of 
voices in my uncle's room. I was, I know not 
how, on the lobby at the great stair-head outside 
my uncle's apartment. My hand was on the 
banisters, my foot on the first step, when below 
me and against the faint light that glimmered 
through the great window on the landing, I saw 
a bulky human form ascending, and a voice said 
" Hush ! " I staggered back, and, at that 
instant, fancied with a thrill of conviction. Lady 
Knollys' voice in Uncle Silas' room ! 

I don't know how I entered the room ; I 
was there like a ghost. I was frightened at my 
own state. 

Lady Knollys was not there — no one but 
Madame and my guardian. 

VOL. III. u 
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I can never forget the look that Uncle Silas 
fixed on me as be cowered, seemingly as appalled 
as I. 

1 lliink I must have looked like a phantom 
>newly risen from the grave. 

" What's that ? — ^where do you come from ?" 
whispered he. 

" Death ! death I" was my whispered answer 
as I froze with terror where I stood. 

"What does she mean? — what does all this 
mean?" said Uncle Silas, recovering wonder- 
fully, and turning with a withering sneer on 
Madame. "Do you think it right to disobey 
my plain directions, and let her run about the 
house at this hour ?" 

"Death! death! Oh, pray to God for you and 
me !" I whispered in the same dreadful tones. 

My uncle stared strangely at me again ; and 
after several horrible seconds, in which he 
seemed to have recovered himself, he said, 
sternly and coolly — 

" You give too much place to your imagina- 
tion, niece. Your spirits are in an odd state — 
you ought to have advice." 
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"Oh, uncle, pity me! Oh, uncle, you are 
good I you're kind; you're kind when you 
think. You could not — ^you could not — could 
not Oh, think of your brother that was always 
so good to you. He sees me here. He sees us 
both. Oh, save me, uncle — save me — and I'll 
give up everything to you, I'll pray to God to 
bless you — I'll never forget your goodness and 
mercy. But don't keep me in doubt. If I'm 
to go, oh, for Grod's sake, shoot me now !" 

" You were always odd, niece ; I begin to 
fear you are insane," he replied, in the same 
stern, icy tone. 

** Oh, uncle — oh I — am I ? Am I mad ?" 

" I hope not; but you'll conduct yourself like 
a sane person if you wish to enjoy the privileges 
of one." 

Then, with his finger pointing at me, he 
turned to Madame^ and said, in a tone of sup- 
pressed ferocity — 

" What's the meaning of this ? — why is she 
here?" 

Madame was gabbling volubly, but to me it 
was only a shrilly noise. My whole soul was 
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concentrated in my uncle, the arbiter of my 
life, before whom I stood in the wildest agony of 
supplication. 

That night was dreadful. The people I saw 
dizzily, made of smoke or shining vapour, 
smiling or frowning, I could have passed my 
hand through them. They were evil spirits. 

" There's no ill intended you ; by there's 

none," said my uncle, for the first time violently 
agitated. "Madame told you why we've 
changed your room. You told her about the 
bailiffs, did not you ?" with a stamp of fury he 
demanded of Madame, whose nasal rouUades of 
talk were running on like an accompaniment all 
the time. She had told me indeed, only a few 
hours since, and now it sounded to me like the 
echo of something heard s, month ago or more. 

" You can't go about the house, d — n it, with 
bailiffs in occupation. There now. There's the 
whole thing. Get to your room, Maud, and 
don't vex me. There's a good girl." 

He was trying to smile as he spoke these last 
words, and, with quavering soft tones, to quiet 
me ; but the old scowl was there, the smile was 
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corpselike and contorted, and the softness of his 
tones was more dreadful than another man's 
ferocity. 

" There, Madame, she'll go quite gently, and 
you can call if you want help. Don't let it 
happen again." 

" Come, Maud," said Madame, encircling, but 
not hurting my arm with her gripe, " let us go, 
my friend." 

I did go, you will wonder, as well you may-— 
as you may wonder at the docility with which 
strong men walk through the press-room to the 
drop, and thank the people of the prison for 
their civility when they bid them good-bye, and 
facilitate the fixing of the rope and adjusting of 
the cap. Have you never wondered that they 
don't make a last battle for life, with the unscru- 
pulous energy of terror, instead of surrendering 
it so gently in cold blood, on a silent calculation, 
the arithmetic of despair ? 

I went up stairs with Madame like a som- 
nambulist. I rather quickened my step as I 
drew near my room. I went in and stood, a 
phantom, at the window, looking into the dark 
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quadrangle. A thin glimmering crescent bung 
in the frosty sky, and all heaven was strewn 
with stars. Over the steep roof at the other 
side spread on the dark azure of the night this 
glorious blazonry of thq unfathomable Creator. 
To me a dreadful scroll — ^inexorable eyes. The 
cloud of cruel witnesses looking down in freezing 
brightness on my prayers and agonies. 

I turned about and sat down, leaning my 
head upon my arms. Then, suddenly, I sat up, 
as for the first time the picture of Uncle Silas's 
littered room, and the travelling bags and black 
boxes piled on the floor by his table ; the desk, 
hat-case, umbrella, coats, rugs, and mufllers, all 
ready for a journey, reached my brain and sug- 
gested thought. The raise en schne had remained 
in every detail fixed upon my retina ; and how I 
wondered — " When is he going — how soon? 
Is he going to carry me away and place me in a 
mad-house ?" 

" Am I — am I mad ?" I began to think. " Is 
this all a dream, or is it real ?*' 

I remembered how a thin, polite gentleman, 
with a tall grizzled head and a black velvet 
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waistcoat, came into the carriage on our jour- 
ney, and said a few words to me ; how Madame 
whispered him something, and he murmured 
** Oh !" very gently, with raised eyebrows, and a 
glance at me, and thenceforward spoke no more 
to me, only to Madame, and at the next station 
carried his hat and other travelling chattels into 
another carriage. Had she told him I was 
mad? 

These horrid bars ! Madame always with 
me! The direful hints that dropt from my 
uncle ! My own terrific sensations ! All these 
evidences revolved in my brain, and presented 
themselves in turn like writings on a wheel of 
fire. 

There came a knock to the door — 

Oh, Meg! Was it she? No; old Wyat 
whispered Madame something about her room. 

So Madame re-entered with a little silver 
tray and flagon in her hands, and a glass. 
Nothing came from Uncle Silas in ungentle- 
manlike fashion. 

"Drink, Maud," said Madame, raising the 
cover, and evidently enjoying the fragrant steam. 
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I could not. I might have done so had I 
been able to swallow anything — for I was too 
distracted to think of Meg's warning. 

Madame suddenly recollected her mistake of 
that evening, and tried the door; but it was 
duly locked. She took the key from her pocket 
and placed it in her breast. 

" You weel 'av these rooms to yourself, ma 
chere. I shall sleep down stairs to-night." , 

She poured out some of the hot claret into 
the glass abstractedly, and drank it off. 

"'Tis very good — I drank without theenk. 
Bote 'tis very good. Why don't a you drink 
some ?" 

" I could not," I repeated. And Madame 
boldly helped herself. 

" Vary polite, certally, to Madame was it to 
send nothing at all for hair* (so she pronounced 
" her") ; " bote is all same thing. And so she 
ran on in her tipsy vein, which was loud and 
sarcastic, with a fierce laugh now and then. 

Afterwards I heard that they were afraid of 
Madame, who was given to cross purpc^es, and 
violent in her cups. She had been noisy and 
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quarrelsome down-stairs. She was under the 
delusion that I was to be conveyed away that 
night to a remote and safe place, and she was to 
be handsomely compensated for services and 
evidence to be afterwards given. She wa^ 
not to be trusted, however, with the truth. 
That was to be known but to three persons on 
earth. 

I never knew, but I believe that the spiced 
claret which Madame drank was drugged. She 
was a person who could, I have been told, drink 
a great deal without exhibiting any change from 
it but an inflamed colour and furious temper. 
I can only state for certain what I saw, and 
that was, that shortly after she had finished the 
claret, she lay down upon my bed, and, I now 
know, fell asleep. I then thought she was 
feigning sleep only, and that she was really 
watching me. 

About an hour after this I suddenly heard a 
little clink in the yard beneath* I peeped out, 
but saw nothing. The sound was repeated, 
however — sometimes more frequently, some- 
times at long intervals. At last, in the deep 
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shadow next the further wall, I thought I could 
discover a figure sometimes erect, sometimes 
stooping and bowing toward the earth. I could 
see this figure only in the rudest outline mingling 
with the dark. 

Like a thunderbolt it smote my brain, " They 
are making my grave." 

After the first dreadful stun, I grew quite 
wild, and ran up and down the room wringing 
my hands and gasping prayers to heaven. Then 
a calm stole over me — ^such a dreadful calm as 
I could fancy glide over one who floated in a 
boat under the shadow of the " Traitors* Gate," 
leaving life, and hope, and trouble behind. 

Shortly after there came a very low tap at 
my door ; then another, like a tiny post-knock. 
I could never understand why it was I made no 
answer. Had I done so, and thus shown that I 
was awake, it might have sealed my fate, I was 
standing in the middle of the floor staring at 
the door, which I expected to see open and 
admit I knew not what troop of spectres. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE HOUR OP DEATH. 

It was a very still night and frosty. My candle 
had long burnt out. There was still a faint 
moonlight, which fell in a square of yellow on 
the floor near the window, leaving the rest of 
the room in what, to an eye less accustomed 
than mine had become to that faint light, would 
have been total darkness. Now, I am sure, I 
heard a soft whispering outside my door. I 
knew that I was in a state of siege ! The crisis 
was come, and, strange to say, I felt myself 
grow all at once resolute and self-possessed. It 
was not a subsidence, however, of the dreadful 
excitement, but a sudden screwing up of my 
nerves to a pitch such as I cannot describe. 
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I suppose the people outside moved with 
great caution ; and the perfect solidity of the 
floor, which had not anywhere a creaking board 
in it, favoured their noiseless movements. It 
was well for me that there were in the house 
three persons whom it was part of their plan to 
mystify respecting my fate. This alone com- 
pelled the extreme caution of their proceedings. 
They suspected that I had placed furniture 
against the door, and were afraid to force it, lest 
a crash, a scream, perhaps a long and shrilly 
struggle, might follow. 

I remained for a space which I cannot pre- 
tend to estimate in the same posture, afraid 
to stir — ^afraid to move my eye from the door. 

A very peculiar grating sound above my head 
startled me from my watch — something of the 
character of sawing, only more crunching, and 
with a faint, continued rumble in it — utterly in- 
explicable. It sounded over that portion of the 
roof which was furthest from the door, toward 
which I now glided ; and as I took my stand 
under cover of the projecting angle of a clumsy 
old press that stood close by it, I perceived the 
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room a little darkened, and I saw a man descend 
and take his stand upon the window-stone. He 
let go a rope, which, however, was still fast 
round his body, and employed both his hands, 
with apparently some exertion, about some- 
thing at the side of the window, which in a 
moment more, in one mass, bars and all, swung 
noiselessly open, admitting the frosty night air, 
and the man, whom I now distinctly saw to be 
Dudley Ruthyn, kneeled on the sill, and stept, 
after a moment's listening, into the room. His 
foot made no sound upon the floor ; his head 
was bare, and he wore his usual short shooting 
jacket. 

I cowered to the ground in my post of obser- 
vation. He stood, as it seemed to me, irreso- 
lutely for a moment, and then drew from his 
pocket an instrument which I distinctly saw 
against the faint moonlight. Imagine a hammer, 
one end of which had been beaten out into a 
longish tapering spike, with a handle something 
longer than usual. He drew stealthily to the 
window, and seemed to examine this hurriedly, 
and tested its strength with a twist or two of his 
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hand. And then he adjusted it very carefully 
in his grasp, and made two or three little expe- 
rimental picks with it in the air. 

I remained perfectly still, with a terrible 
composure, crouched in my hidmg-place, my 
teeth clenched, and prepared to struggle like a 
tigress for my life when discovered. I thought 
his next measure would be to light a match. I 
saw a lantern, I fancied, on the window-sill. 
But this was not his plan. He stole, in a 
groping way, which seemed strange to me, who 
could distinguish objects in this light, to the side 
of my bed, the exact position of which he evi- 
dently knew; he stooped over it. Madame 
was breathing in the deep respiration of heavy 
sleep. Suddenly, but softly, he laid, as it 
seemed to me, his left hand over her face, and 
nearly at the same instant there came a scrunch-, 
ing blow ; an unnatural shriek, beginning small 
and swelling for two or three seconds into a yell 
such as are imagined in haunted houses, accom- 
panied by a convulsive sound, as of the motion 
of running, and the arms drumming on the 
bed ; and then another blow — and with a horrid 
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gasp he recoiled a step or two, and stood per- 
fectly still. I heard a horrible tremor quivering 
through the joints and curtains of the bedstead 
the convulsion of the murdered woman. It 
was a dreadfiil sound, like the shaking of a tree 
and rustling of leaves. Then once more he 
stept to the side of the bed, and I heard another 
of those horrid blows — and silence — and another 
— ^and more silence — and the diabolical surgery 
was ended. For a few seconds, I think, I 
was on the point of fainting; but a gentle 
stir outside the door, close to my ear, startled 
me, and proved that there had been a watcher 
posted outside. There was a little tapping at 
the door. 

" Who's that ?" whispered Dudley, hoarsely. 

" A friend," answered a sweet voice. 

And a key was introduced, the door quickly 
unlocked, and Uncle Silas entered. I saw that 
frail, tall, white figure, the venerable silver locks 
that resembled those upon the honoured head of 
John Wesley, and his thin white hand, the back 
of which hung so close to my face that I feared 
to breathe. I could see his fingers twitching 
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nervously. The smell of perfumes and of ether 
entered the room with him. 

Dudley was trembling now like a man in an 
ague-fit. 

"Look what you made me do!" he said, 
maniacally. 

" Steady, sir !" said the old man, close beside 
me. 

"Yes, you damned old murderer; I've a 
mind to do for you." 

" There, Dudley, like a dear boy, don't give 
way ; it's done. Right or wrong we can't help 
it. Tou must be quiet," said the old man, 
with a stern gentleness. 

Dudley groaned. 

" Whoever advised it, you're a gainer, Dud- 
ley," said Uncle Silas. 

Then there was a pause. 

*' I hope that was not heard," said Uncle Silas. 

Dudley walked to the window and stood there. 

" Come, Dudley, you and Hawkes must use 
expedition. You know you must get that out 
of the way." 

"I've done too much. I won't do nout. 
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I'll not touch it. I wish my hand was off first. 
I wish 1 was a soger. Do as ye Uke, you an' 
Hawkes. I won't go nigh it ; damn ye both — 
and that /" and he hurled the hammer with all 
his force upon the floor. 

"Come, come, be reasonable, Dudley, dear 
boy. There's nothing to fear but your own 
folly. You won't make a noise ?" 

"Oh, oh, my God!" said Dudley, hoarsely, 
and he wiped his forehead with his open hand. 

"There now, you'll be all well in a minute," 
continued the old man. 

"You said 'twouldn't hurt her. If I'd a 
known she'd a screeched like that I'd never a 
done it. 'Twas a damn lie. You're the 
damndest villain on earth." 

" Come, Dudley !" said the old man under his 
breath, but very sternly, " make up your mind. 
If you don't choose to go on, it can't be helped ; 
only it's a pity you began. For you it is a good 
deal — it does not much matter for m^." . 

" Ay, for you /" echoed Dudley, through his 
set teeth. " The old talk !" 

" Well, sir," snarled the old man, in the same 

VOL. III. X 
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low tones, *' you should have thought of all this 
before. It's only taking leave of the world a 
year or two sooner ; but a year or two's some- 
thing. I'll leave you to do as you please." 

** Stop, will you ? Stop here. I know it's 
a fixt thing now. If a fella does a thing he's 
damned for, you might let him talk a bit any- 
how. I don't care much if I was shot" 

"There now — there — just stick to that, and 
don't run off again. There's a box and a bag 
here, we must change the direction, and take 
them away. The box has some jewels. Can 
you see them ? I wish we had a light." 

" No, I'd rayther not ; I can see well enough. 
I wish we were out o' this, l^ere's the box." 

" Pull it to the window," said the old man, 
to my inexpressible relief advancing at last a 
few steps. 

Coolness was given me in that dreadful mo- 
ment; and I knew that all depended on my 
being prompt and resolute. I stood up swiftly. 
I often thought if I had happened to wear silk 
instead of the cachmere I had on that night, its 
rustle would have betrayed me. 
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I distinctly saw the tall stooping figure of my 
uncle, and the outline of his venerable tresses, 
as he stood between me and the dull light of 
the window, like a shape cut out in card. 

He was saying "just to there^^^ and pointing 
with his long arm at that contracting patch of 
moonlight which lay squared upon the floor. 
The door was about a quarter open, and just 
as Dudley began to drag Madame's heavy box, 
with my jewel case ^in it, across the floor from 
her room, inhaling a great breath — with a 
mental prayer for help — I glided on tiptoe 
from the room, and found myself on the gal- 
lery floor. 

I turned to my right, simply by chance, and 
followed a long gallery in the dark, not running 
— I was too fearful of making the least noise — 
but walking with the tiptoe-swiftness of terror. 
At the termination of this was a cross gallery, 
one end of which, that to my left, terminated 
in a great window, through which the dusky 
night-view was visible. With the instinct of 
terror I chose the darker, and turned again 
to my right : hurrying through this long and 
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nearly dark passage I was terrified by a light 
about thirty feet before me, emerging from 
the ceiling. In spotted patches this light fell 
through the door and sides of a stable lantern, 
and showed me a ladder, down which, from 
an open skylight^ I suppose, for the cool night- 
air floated m my face, came Dickon Hawkes, 
notwithstanding his maimed condition, with so 
much celerity as to leave me hardly a moment 
for consideration. 

He sat on the last round of the ladder, and 
tightened the straps of his wooden leg. 

At my left was a door-case open, but no door. 
I entered ; it was a short passage about six 
feet long, leading perhaps to a back-stair, but 
the door at the end was locked. 

I was forced to stand in this recess, then, 
which afforded no shelter, while Pegtop stumped 
by with his lantern in his hand. I fancy he 
had some idea of listening to his master un- 
perceived, for he stopped close to my hiding- 
place, blew out the candle, and pinched the 
long snuff with his horny finger and thumb. 

Having listened for a few seconds, he stumper? 
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stealthily along the gallery which I had just 
traversed, and turned the corner in the direction 
of the chamber where the crime had just been 
committed, and the discovery was impending. 
I could see him against the broad window 
which in the day-time lighted this long pas- 
sage, and the moment he had passed the corner 
I resumed my flight. 

I descended a stair corresponding with that 
back stair, as I am told, up which Madame 
had led me only the night before. I tried 
the outer door. To my wild surprise it was 
open. In a moment I was upon the step, in 
the free air, and as instantaneously was seized 
by the arm in the gripe of a man. 

It was Tom Brice, who had already betrayed 
me, and who was now in surtout and hat, 
waiting to drive the carriage with the guilty 
father and son from the scene of their abhorred 
outrage. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

IN THE OAK PARLOUR. 

So it was vain — I was trapped, and all was 
over. 

I stood before him on the step, the white 
moon shining on my face. I was trembling 
so that I wonder I could stand, my helpless 
hands raised towards him, and I looking up 
in his face. A long, shuddering moan — "Oh 
— oh — ohr was all I uttered. 

The man, still holding my arm, looked, I 
thought, frightened, into my white, dumb face. 

Suddenly he said, in a wild, fierce whisper — 

** Never say another word.*' (I had not 
uttered one). "They shan't hurt ye, Miss; 
git ye in, I don't care a damn 1" 

It was an uncouth speech. To me it was 
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the voice of an angel. With a burst of grati- 
tude that sounded in my own ears like a laugh, 
I thanked God for those blessed words. 

In a moment more he had placed me in the 
carriage, and almost instantly we were in motion 
— very cautiously while crossing the court, until 
he had got the wheels upon the grass, and then 
at a rapid pace, improving his speed as the dis- 
tance increased. He drove along the side of 
the back approach to the house, keeping on the 
grass ; so that our progress, though swaying like 
that of a ship in a swell, was very nearly as 
noiseless. 

The gate had been left unlocked — he swung it 
open, and remounted the box. And we were 
now beyond the spell of Bartram-Haugh, 
thundering — Heaven be praised I — along the 
Queen's highway, right in the route to Elver-^ 
ston. It was literally a gallop. Through the 
chariot windows I saw Tom stand as he drove, 
and every now and then throw an awful glance 
over his shoulder. Were we pursued ? Never 
was agony of prayer like mine, as with clasped 
hands and wild stare I gazed through the windows 
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on the road, whose trees, and hedges, and gabled 
cottages, were chasing one another backward at 
so giddy a speed. 

We were now ascending that identical steep 
with the giant ash-trees at the right and the stile 
between, which my vision of Meg Hawkes had 
presented all that night, when my excited eye 
detected a running figure within the hedge. I 
saw the head of some one crossing the stile in 
pursuit, and heard Brice*s name shrieked. 

" Drive on — on — on !" I screamed. 

But Brice pulled up. I was on my knees on 
the floor of the carriage, with clasped hands, 
expecting capture, when the door opened, and 
Meg Hawkes, pale as death, her cloak drawn 
over her black tresses, looked in. 

"Oh! — ho! — ho!— thank God!" she 
screamed. " Shake hands, lass. Tom, yer a 
good un ! He's a good lad, Tom." 

*' Come in, Meg — you must sit by me," I said, 
recovering all at once. 

Meg made no demur. Take my hand, I said, 
offering mine to her disengaged one. 

" I can't, Miss — my arm's broke." 
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And so it was, poor thing ! She had been 
espied and overtaken in her errand of mercy for 
me, and her ruffian father had felled her with his 
cudgel, and then locked her into the cottage, 
whence, however, she had contrived to escape, 
and was now flying to Elverston, having tried in 
vain to get a hearing in Feltram, whose people 
had been for hours in bed. 

The door being shut upon Meg, the steaming 
horses were instantly at a gallop again. 

Tom was still watching as before, with many 
an anxious glance to rearward, for pursuit. 
Again he pulled up, and came to the window. 

** Oh, what is it?" cried I. 

**Bout that letter. Miss; I couldn't help. 
'Twas Dickon, he found it in my pocket 
That's aV 

**0h, yes! — ^no matter — thank you — thank 
Heaven ! Are we near Elverston ?'* 

** 'Twill be a mile, Miss : and please'm to 
mind I had no finger in't." 

*' Thanks — ^thank you — you're very good — 
I shall always thank you, Tom, as long as I 
live!" 
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At length we entered Elverston. I think I 
was half wild. I don't know how I got into the 
hall. I was in the oak-parlour, I believe, when 
I saw Cousin Monica. I was standing, my 
arms extended. I could not speak ; but I ran 
with a loud, long scream into her arms. I for- 
get a great deal after that. 
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CONCLUSION. 

** Oh, my beloved Cousin Monica ! Thank 
Heaven, you are living still ; and younger, I 
think, than I in all things but in years. 

And Milly, my dear companion, she is now 
the happy wife of that good little clergyman, 
Sprigge Biddlepen. It has been in my power 
to be of use to them, and he shall have the next 
presentation to Dawling. 

Meg Hawkes, proud and wayward, and the 
most affectionate creature on earth, was married 
to Tom Brice a few months after these events ; 
and as both wished to emigrate, I furnished them 
with the capital ; and I am told they are likely 
to be rich. I hear from my kind Meg often ; 
and she seems very happy. 
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My dear old friends, Mary Quince and Mrs. 
Eusk, are, alas ! growing old, but living with 
me, and very happy. And after long solici- 
tation, I persuaded Doctor Bryerly, the best and 
truest of ministers, with my dearest friend's con- 
currence, to undertake the management of the 
Derbyshire estates. In this I have been most 
fortunate. He is the very person for such a 
charge — so punctual, so laborious, so kind, and 
so shrewd. 

In compliance with medical advice. Cousin 
Monica hurried me away to the Continent, 
where she would never permit me to allude to 
the terrific scenes which remain branded so 
awfully on my brain. It needed no constraint. 
It is a sort of agony to me even now to think of 
them. 

The plan was craftily devised. Neither old 
Wyat nor Giles, the butler, had a suspicion that 
I had returned to Bartram. Had I been put to 
death, the secret of my fate would have been 
deposited in the keeping of four persons only — 
the two Euthyns, Hawkes, and ultimately 
Madame. My dear Cousin Monica had been 
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artfully led to believe in my departure for 
France^ and prepared for my silence. Suspicion 
might not have been excited for a year after my 
death ; and then would never, in all probability, 
have pointed to Bartram as the scene of the 
crime. The weeds would have grown over me, 
and I should have lain in that deep grave where 
the corpse of Madame de la liougierre was un- 
earthed in the darksome quadrangle of Bartram- 
Haugh. 

It was more than two years after that I heard 
what had befallen at Bartram after my flight. 
Old Wyat, who went early to Uncle Silas' room, 
to her surprise, for he had told her that he was 
that night to accompany his son, who had to 
meet the mail train to Derbv at five o'clock in 
the morning, saw her old master lying on the 
sofa, much in his usual position. 

" There was nout much strange about him," 
old Wyat said ; ** but that his scent bottle was 
spilt, on its side, over on the table, and he dead." 

She thought he was not quite cold when she 
found him, and she sent the old butler for 
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Doctor Jolks, who said he died of too much 
*Moddlum." 

Of my wretched uncle's religion what am I 
to say ? Was it utter hypocrisy, or had it at 
any time a vein of sincerity in it ? I cannot say. 
I don't believe that he had any heart left for 
religion, which is the highest form of affection, 
to take hold of. Perhaps he was a sceptic with 
misgivings about the future, but past the time 
for finding anything reliable in it. The devil 
approached the citadel of his heart by stealth, 
with many zigzags and parallels. The idea of 
marrying me to his son by fair means, then by 
foul; and when that wicked chance was gone, 
then the design of seizing all by murder, super- 
vened. I dare say that Uncle Silas thought for 
a while that he was a righteous man. He wished 
to have Heaven and to escape Hell, if there were 
such places. But there were other things whose 
existence was not speculative, of which some he 
coveted, and some he dreaded more, and temp- 
tation came. "Now. if any man build upon 
this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones. 
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wood, hay, stubble ; every man's work shall be 
made manifest; for the day shall declare it, 
because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the 
fire shall try every man's work of what sort 
it is." There comes with old age a time 
when the heart is no longer fusible or malle- 
able, and must retain the form in which it 
has cooled down. "He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still ; he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still." 

Dudley had disappeared ; but in one of her let- 
ters, Meg, writing from her Australian farm, says 
— "There's a fella in toon as calls hiself Colbroke, 
wi' a good hoose o' wood, 15 foot length, and as 
hy 'bout as silling o' the pearler o' Bertram — 
only lots o' rats, they do say, my lady — a bying 
and sellin' of goold back and forred wi' the 
diggin foke and the marchants. His chick and 
mouth be wry wi' scar o' burns or vitterel, an' 
no wiskers, bless you ; but my Tom ee tolt him 
he knowed him for Master Doodley. I ant 
seed him; but he sade ad shute Tom soon is 
look at 'im, an' denide it, wi' moathful o' curses 
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and oaf. Tom baint right shure ; if I seed un 
wons i'd no for sartin ; but 'appen, 'twil best be 
let be*." This was all. 

Old Hawkes stood his ground^ relying on the 
profound cunning with which their actual pro- 
ceedings had been concealed even from the sus- 
picions of the two inmates of the house, and on 
the mystery that habitually shrouded Bartram- 
Haugh and all its belongings from the eyes of 
the outer world. 

Strangely enough, he fancied that I had made 
my escape long before the room was entered, 
and even if he were arrested, there was no 
evidence he was certain, to connect him with the 
murder, all knowledge of which, he would 
stoutly deny. 

There was an inquest on the body of my 
uncle, and Dr. Jolks was the chief witness. 
They found that his death was caused by " an 
excessive dose of laudanum, accidentally admi- 
nistered by himself." 

It was not until nearly a year after the 
dreadful occurrences at Bartram that Dickon 
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Hawkes was arrested on a very awful charge, 
and placed in gaol. It was an old crime, com- 
mitted in Lancashire, that had found him out. 
After his conviction, as a last chance, he tried a 
disclosure of all the circumstances of the unsus- 
pected death of the Frenchwoman. Her body 
was discovered buried, where he indicated, in 
the inner court of Bartram-Haugh, and, after 
due legal inquiry, was interred in the church- 
yard of Feltram. 

Thus I escaped the horrors of the witness- 
box, or the far worse torture of a dreadful 
secret. 

Doctor Bryerly, shortly after Lady Knollys 
had described to him the manner in which 
Dudley entered my room, visited the house of 
Bartram-Haugh, and minutely examined the 
windows of the room in which Mr. Charke had 
slept on the night of his murder. One of these 
he found provided with powerful steel hinges, 
very craftily sunk and concealed in the timber 
of the window-frame, which was secured by an 
iron pin outside, and swung open on its removal. 

VOL. III. Y 
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This was the room in which they had placed me, 
and this the contrivance by means of which the 
room had been entered. The problem of Mr. 
Charke's murder was solved. 



I have penned it. I sit for a moment breath- 
less. My hands are cold and damp. I rise 
with a great sigh, and look out on the sweet 
green landscape and pastoral hills, and see 
the flowers and birds, and the waving boughs 
of glorious trees — all images of liberty and 
safety; and as the tremendous nightmare of 
my youth melts into air, I lift my eyes in 
boundless gratitude to the God of all comfort, 
whose mighty hand and outstretched arm deli- 
vered me. When I lower my eyes and unclasp 
my hands, my cheeks are wet with tears. A 
tiny voice is calling me "Mamma!" and a 
beloved smiling face, with his dear father's silken 
brown tresses, peeps' in. 

" Yes, darling, our walk. Come away !" 
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I am Lady Ilbury, happy in the affection of 

a beloved and noble-hearted husband. The shy, 
useless girl you have known is now a mother — 
trying to be a good one; and this, the last 
pledge, has lived. 

I am not going to tell of sorrows — ^how brief has 
been my pride of early maternity, or how beloved 
were those whom the Lord gave and the Lord 
has taken away. But sometimes as, smiling on 
my little boy, the tears gather in my eyes, and 
he wonders, I can see, why they come. I am 
thinking — and trembling while I smile, to think 
— how strong is love, how frail is life ; and re- 
joicing while I tremble, that in the deathless 
love of those who mourn, the Lord of Life, 
who never gave a pang in vain, conveys the sweet 
and ennobling promise of a compensation by 
eternal reunion. So, through my sorrows, I 
have heard a voice from heaven say, " Write, 
from henceforth blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.** 

This world is a parable — the habitation of 
symbols — the phantoms of spiritual things im- 
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mortal shown in material shape. May the blessed 
second-sight be mine — to recognise under these 
beautiful forms of earth the angels who wear 
them ; for I am sure we may walk with them if 
we will, and hear them speak. 



THE END. 
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